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One of the things which surprised 
me greatly when I began to learn the 
inside of the advertising business was 
the fact that comparatively few pub- 
lishers believe in advertising. 

Of course all publishers are eager to 
get advertising—some of them too 
eager for their own good and the good 
of their advertisers. They all think 
that advertising is a good thing for 
other people to send to their publica- 
tions, but down in the bottom of their 
hearts very few of them have any deep 
faith in the value of printers’ ink. 

The average publisher seems to look 
upon the advertiser as a good sort of a 
fellow, who, for some extraordinary 
reason, is bent on throwing his money 
away, and why shouldn’t he (the pub 
lishery get his share of what is going ? 
Any one who doubts this conclusion 
has only to listen to the statements 
and arguments of publishers to find 
out that I am right. 

Nine solicitors out of ten will argue 
that you ought to use their publica- 


tions because other advertisers use 
them. I do not believe that one 
solicitor out of a hundred solicits 


business because he has any good rea- 
son for thinking that the publication 
he represents wi]l pay the man he is 
urging to use it. And probably the 
majority of solicitors don’t care so long 
as they book the orders. 

But the solicitors are probably not 
so much to blame as is the system 
under which they serve. A publication 
must have advertising, and so its pub- 
lisher proceeds to get it “by hook or 
by crook.” Whether or not his publi- 
cation will pay the advertiser is a ques- 
tion which doesn’t bother him at all— 
let the advertiser worry about that. So 
out go the solicitors, and the one who 
brings in the largest and “juiciest ” 
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contracts has the fatted calf killed for 
him. This man has perhaps talked 
some unfortunate into making a con- 
tract for five hundred lines a week 
when one hundred lines were all he 
could profitably handle. He “soaks” 
another man, whose cupidity he has 
excited by tales of the perfect Klon- 
dike to be found in advertising, to the 
tune of a half or a quarter page, when 
perhaps fifty lines were just what the 
man needed. And so he, and those 
like him, go carelessly, if not crimin- 
ally, on their way, making more enemies 
to the cause of advertising than all 
the Wards, Gillams and Bateses com- 
bined can make for it. 

The root of the whole trouble is, I 
believe, in the fact that the business 
managers of the most of our publica 
tions don’t understand, and therefore 
haven’t any intelligent belief in adver- 
tising. They understand quite well 
enough how to get advertising, but 
they get it because they must have it, 
not because they believe in it. Their 
idea, apparently, is to tax the advertis- 
er all he can_ be either cajoled or bull- 
dozed into standing, and to “work” 
him for as big a contract as possible. 

I knowa retail grocer who, if he had 
been properly handled by the newspa- 
pers, might have grown into a good 
and steady advertiser. One day a 
smart solicitor got hold of him, and 
though the grocer had never advertised 
before, so far as I know, the solicitor 
induced him to use a half page ina 
very expensive paper. This experi- 
ment was repeated several times. Other 
solicitors “worked” him for large 
spaces, too. These spaces were usually 
filled, for the most part, with big, 
howling type, and the grocer’s name 
was set up in signboard size. The 
grocer, however, quickly stopped the 
“ads,” as might have been expected 
by any one who understands anything 
about advertising. The publishers 
who got the advertising while it lasted 
probabiy made a few hundred dollars 
out of it. If they had handled this 
man scientifically, and gradually made 
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a good advertiser out of him, the net 
results would, no doubt, have been 
profits of thousands of dollars to the 
publishers instead of hundreds. 

All through the United States and 
Canada there are those who bitterly 
assail advertising because, as_ they 
say, “they have tried it and it does not 
pay.” There are plenty of people who 
have been ruined through having been 
entangled in advertising contracts. 
These men reasoned that as others 
had made fortunes through advertising 
they also could. They rushed blindly 
into the thing, and the very people 
who had most to gain by giving them 
good advice aided and abetted their 
ruin by getting as big contracts as 
possible out of them. That, in spite 
of all these things, there are a large 
number of successful advertisers is a 
tribute not only to the hard headed- 
ness of these men, but to the great 
value of advertising, even under ad- 
verse conditions. 

A number of publishers are, I know, 
alive to the folly of conditions such as 
I describe. They realize that it is not 
the first few advertisements an adver- 
tiser places, no matter how big they 
are, that make profits for the publish- 
er. They know that there is an ident- 
ity of interest for both publisher and 
advertiser, and that this interest is best 
served by treating the advertiser ac- 
cording to the Golden Rule. 

But while the intentions of some 
publishers are good, only a small pro- 
portion of these have any intelligent 
system for looking after their custom- 
ers’ advertising. Many of these cus- 
tomers are without any special knowl- 
edge of advertising. That advertising 
is as much a science as merchandising 
is something they never dreamed of. 
The crude efforts of these men are 
taken in hand by some man connected 
with the paper, who is perhaps (or per- 
haps not) a good solicitor or a good 
compositor. It is no one’s business to 
see that the ads, if poor ones, are 
made into good ones. Probably no 
one on the paper is capable of doing it, 
anyway. And so the advertiser, who 
is, no doubt, doing the best he can, 
stumbles along among the pitfalls. 
He may succeed and grow into a large 
and successful advertiser, or he may 
not. Instead of having the benefit of 
expert advice, which the publication 
could, with profit to itself and to its 
customers, give him, he is left to 
squander a good deal of money find- 


ing out things for himself. That he 
finally decides that “advertising does 
not pay” is not surprising. 

The proper remedy for all this is for 
each publication which can afford the 
expense to have its own advertising 
editor. Of course the position of this 
individual would not be a bed of roses. 
It would be his duty, in certain cases, 
to stand between the solicitors and the 
publication’s customers, in order to 
protect the interest of the latter, It 
might be found advisable by the ad- 
vertising editor to occasionally cut 
down the size of an advertisement, say 
one half. He might also be moved 
sometimes to eritirely throw out an ad- 
vertisement which he is satisfied, in his 
own mind, won’t pay the advertiser in 
that particular publication. But he 
would be doing all these disagreeable 
things in the interest of his employers, 
who would undoubtedly find that such 
policy would pay best in the end. It 
is a well recognized principle in modern 
merchandising that it pays to stretcha 
point to oblige a customer. It is found 
to pay to even go to great expense to 
contribute to the comfort and con 
venience of customers. The more a 
merchant can impress on his public 
that his interests are identical with 
theirss that if they don’t like the goods 
they have bought they can come and 
get their money by returning the goods; 
that his store is as much for the benefit 
of the public as it is for the merch- 
ant’s profit, the better for him. 

These principles of merchandising, 
though common sense principles and 
generally accepted by the better class 
of merchants at the present time, were 
received with ridicule and skepticism 
when first promulgated. In the same 
way any suggestion for the application 
of the same principles of common 
sense to the handling of advertising 
by newspapers and other publications 
has been, and is, strongly opposed by 
the great majority of publishers, who 
erroneously think that their interests 
are best served by the policy of “ grab.” 

I firmly believe that the first New 
York news7az¢: that establishes and 
properly equips a bureau for the pre- 
paration of advertising matter will, 
other things being equal, rapidly forge 
ahead of its rivals who stick in the old 
rut. There are to-day thousands of 
men in New York, who now do no ad- 
vertising at all, who could be made 
into good advertisers if they were pro- 
perly handled, This expert service 
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would help their businesses prosper, 
and by and by they would have a 
chance to grow into large dealers and 
large advertisers. The result to the 
newspapers would be more customers 
and greatly increased advertising. 

I am satisfied, too, that it is not 
merely the small advertisers who would 
benefit by the change I advocate. 
There are plenty of large advertisers 
whose announcements could very easily 
be improved upon. A little diplomacy 
and a little firmness on the part of a 
newspaper really in a position to he!p 
its patrons in the preparation of ad- 
vertising would, in the course of a 
short time, work wonders. 

What the great majority of the 
business managers of newspapers need 
to study, it seems to me, is advertis- 
ing. Not so much how to get adver- 
tising as advertising itself. The rest 
will come easily and naturally. But 
first of all there must be faith in and 
study of advertising. 


a “ae 
ABOUT ‘“*WHO DO THE BEST ADVER- 
TISING?” 


PrinTERs’ Ink is asking the question, ‘Who 
do the best advertising?”’ and expressions of 
opinion are floating in to the Little School- 
master from every quarter. Almost all the gen- 
eral advertisers have been mentioned by some 
one as having the best ads, but until last week 
we heard no voice raised in behalf of a shoe 
advertiser, at which the manufacturing retailers 
must have waxed warm. There is Douglas 
and Pingree, and the Jenness Miller, Emerson 


and Regal people all piling into publicity to 
“beat the Band,’? and yet no one seemed to 
knew it unti) last week, when two of the 


Printers’ Ink star “‘ adders’? came out in 
support of the Regal Shoe advertising—Wol- 
stan Dixey pronouncing it as good as anything 
that is done, and Charles Austin Bates saying 
that some of the Regal ads have been as effect- 
ive as anything he has seen. We long since 
singled out the Regal advertising as the bold- 
est and most attractive shoe advertising done 
in this country. That Mr. Dixey and Mr. 
Bates—both noted as experts—should second 
“our opinion is indeed flattering, but we are well 
armored and can stand this indorsement with- 
out injury to our mental machinery.—3oots 
and Shoes Weekly. 
~.-> — — 
IN SALT LAKE CITY. 

Robertson’s ordinance making it unlawfu 
for any person to drive through the streets any 
vehicle used for advertising purposes was taken 
up and passed by unanimous vote. The ordi- 
nance, however, does not apply to the regula- 
tion delivery wagons of merchants. An effort 
was made by Morris to reduce the minimum 
emp d from $25 to $10, but it failed after Cal- 
ister explained that the committee on munici- 
pal laws had concluded that it was prudent to 
make it too expensive for advertisers to violate 
the law.—Salt Lake City (Utah) Herald. 


> 
TO BE SURE. 

A New York (N. Y.) Times representative 
wants to know why the illustrated supplement 
of that paper is nota good weekly for adver- 
tisers wishing to cultivate the local field. 


OF INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


It makes a great difference to you whether 
you pay for space on the basis of number 
printed, or number sold and read. 

If we would report the number printed as the 
circulation of a paper, we would have no trou- 
ble in reporting a much larger number. 

Believing you are desirous of obtaining the 
facts, we have worked on one line, reporting 
nothing only the number sold and paid for. 

This, of course, requires work and expense, 
making expert examinations of each paper re- 
porting every month to over 4,000 advertisers. 
All this is done for your benefit, and the pa- 
pers reported are paying the expense. 

The papers that have the courage and dispo- 
sition to do this work ought to have your ap- 
proval and hearty support, yea, and your words 
of encouragement. 

We desire, right here, to express our thanks 
to those advertisers that have indorsed our 
work and reports, as well as the papers, by giv- 
ing your business to said papers. The papers 
appreciate the favor, as also does the company 
reporting, more than we can express, 

We have a list of some six hundred firms 
that have expressed their approval of our work, 
and have said that they would, and they are, 
giving preference to the papers furnishing 
guaranteed circulation reports. These firms 
are strong and as large as there is in the coun- 
try. We are not only serving the six hundred, 
but over three thousand others are receiving 
our reports monthly. 

We would like to hear from all the advertis- 
ers their opinion of our work ; we would also 
be pleased to see your advertisements in the 
columns of the papers that are presenting 
themselves to you in such a solid ol tease 
like manner. 

How many advertisers desire to have the 
facts concerning the circulation of the papers 
you are patronizing? If any would, will you 
tell us so by letter? 

Any information you may desire as to the 
circulation, field covered, or quality of any pa- 
per we represent in our reports, wiil be cheer- 
fully given. If you desire to know anything 
on these points as to other papers, write us, and 
we will give you the best information we can. 

If you have any suggestions or any informa- 
tion is desired, we shall be glad to hear from 
you. 

In fact, as we are serving you without cost, 
we will appreciate a letter from you. If you 
do not want the reports,advise us, so we can 
save the expense of postage ; if, however, our 
service is of any help to you, you are welcome 
to it; but let us know your pleasure. 

ADVERTISERS’ GUARANTEE Co, 

Cuicaco, August, 1898. 
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WHAT WE KNOW. 


Some seem to have the idea that advertising 
is an exact science—that unless a man has 
studied it he can not make a success of it. 
They are wrong. Advertising is not an exact 
science. We know that the experts make it 
pay—and we know that others who are a long 
way from experts make it pay, too. When 
done in the right way and spirit, and placed in 
the right mediums, and stuck to perseveringly, 
it pays always. That is about all we know 
about it. It is so far from an exact science 
that no man can come to another man and 
show him just how, or where, or when an ad 
will pay. These are things which each adver- 
tiser must find out for himself, and the finding 
out takes time and is a difficult process, A man 
is liable to get lost, but if he does he may be 
sure that there is a way out, and that if he keeps 
pounding away he will find it sooner or later.— 
Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF A RE- 
TAIL DRUGGIST. 

A trained observer of human nature 
recently said: “I mistrust the drug- 
gist who endeavors to dissuade me 
from getting the goods I had in mind 
when I entered his store. I should 
fear that he might even change my 
doctor’s prescription to make it better 
suit his own preferences.” 

A representative of the Ripans 
Chemical Co., while investigating the 
sale of Ripans Tabules in New York 
City, called upon J. Hammer, a drug- 
gist whose place of business is at 306 
Rivington street, and was informed by 
Mr. Hammer that it was his practice 
to try to stop all sales of the five-cent 
packet of R‘I-P-A-N’S Tabules. 

At a later date a second representa- 
tive was instructed to visit Mr. Hamm- 
er and ascertain his method of stopping 
the sale of R'I‘P-A-N’S. 

He asked for a five-cent packet, and 
they were handed out forthwith; but 
Mr. Hammer inquired whether he had 
ever used Ripans Tabules before, and 
advised him to change on to something 
else, because there is something, he 
said, about Ripans that “if you begin 
to use them you have to take them 
right along.” He said that there were 
plenty of other medicines that would 
do just as much good, but did not 
mention the fact that they cost more. 

When the second conversation with 
Mr. Hammer had been reported to the 
manager of the Ripans Chemical Co., 
he again dispatched an agent to con- 
verse with Mr. Hammer, and learn 
from him, if possible, what was the 
true reason for discouraging the sale 
of the standard five-cent packet of 
R'I-'P-A‘N‘S that people so greatly ap- 
preciate, and Mr. Hammer said, in re- 
ply, that his reason for doing all he 
could to discourage people from buying 
them, is because there is not enough 
profit on them. “ R:I°P:A‘N’S,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hammer, “are all right, 
and if I could buy them at the present 
gross price and sell them for ten cents 
a package, instead of five cents, I 
would make a window display and 
push them all I can. I keep them in 
stock,” said he; “ you see them there 
on the shelf; but I don’t try to sell 
them--I try to sell something else. It 
is the profit that I am after,” and then 
he went on to say: “I think they 
would sell just as well at ten cents as 
they do now at five cents, if not better, 
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because,” said he, “ the retail druggist 
could then afford to push them, and 
we and the manufacturer would both 
be benefited.” 

When Mr. Hammer’s attention was 
invited to his statement that when a 
person bought Ripans Tabules once he 
was sure to buy them again, and was 
asked what objection he had to re- 
peatedly selling an article to the same 
customer, he admitted that he did 
not really care how often a person 
buys, if he only had a profit for sell- 
ing. Mr. Hammer admitted that peo- 
ple who acquired the habit of using 
soap generally, found it necessary te 
continue buying more, and there was 
also a suggestion during the conver- 
sation that a similar usage grew up 
among people who use tooth-brushes, 
but further discussion was waived on 
the general theory that @ thing that 
paid a good profit was a good thing to 
sell,and a thing that paid a small profit 
ought not to havea place in the shop. 

A prominent citizen, when this case 
was reported to him, remarked: “ If 
my druggist should tell me, in reply to 
my request for any proprietary medi- 
cine, that he preferred not to deal in 
the article I had asked for, I should 
buy next time at another drug store.” 


ee 

JINGLES. 

A catchy jingle will stick in the mind longer 
than any other form of language, a point that 
certain bright advertisers have been quick to 
take advantage of. It is effective in street car 
advertising and in window cards. It is also 
effective in newspaper and magazine work 
when properly used.— S/arsh, 








Standard Detective Agency, 


Suite 48, 126-128-130 Washington St., 
MAIN 4423. CHICAGO) 
SHADOWING A SPECIALTY 
LEGAL ADVICE 
FREE.... 


TEL. 


Civil and Criminat cases attended lo 
Inquiries Conducted with Secrecy 
AM business struclly confidential 


An advertisement clipped from Chicago So- 
ciety of July 21st. They seem to be rather 
public in their manifestations of misplaced af- 
fection in the Windy City—according to the 
picture, 
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All the advertising that’s fit to read. 
ee on 


A Field by itself 


HE NEW YORK TIMES 
occupies a field entirely its 
own, a field not reached by. .z 

any other New York morning‘ news- 
paper. , It goes right into the homes of - 

hy met best citizens of New York and sur- sone 

rounding , suburbs, It is the business 7™<- 
man’s companion at his breakfast table, 

and is left at home for perusal by the 
family during the day. It reaches the 
_people who have money to purchase 
“What they seed It is received in thou- 
sands of homes that are barred to all 
other New York dailies. 

This field alone should more than 
pay advertisers, without considering the 
thousands of readers: it has gained 
through its Sunday Illustrated Maga- 
zine, the Monday Financia! Supplement 
and the Saturday Book and Art Sup- 
plement. The Times. MES. 1s , hot thrown 
“Away | Ub hever ste One steOne left behind in 
a ferry sae or street car. Amr atpuck 


The New York Times 


«All the News that’s fit to print."” 


} A reader corrects the Prize Ad as shown above. 
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$100 Prize Ad, Written by Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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he Modern 


icycle 


A COMPLETE 
REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR RIDER, 
DEALER AND MAKER. 


160 Pages. 
150 Ilustrations. 


A History of the Bicycle 
from 1816 to 1899, show- 
ing the Improvements 
Made, Discarded and Re- 
tained up to the present 
time. 


* Never before has any newspaper gone 
so extensively and thoroughly into the 
design and construction of the bicycle as 
The Commercial Advertiser has done in 
the 160 pages which go to constitute this 
compact volume. The practical value of 
the volume can not be questioned. The 
book is one, as its publishers justly claim, 
which should be read and preserved by 
every rider, dealer and maker of a bi- 
cycle.""—THE WHEEL, N. Y. 


“The Modern Bicycle” will be sent, 
post paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 





There is a wealth of infor- 
mation which it will be a 
pleasure to have in so con- 
venient a form. 


C. W. DICKERSON, 
Prest. Sterling Cycle Works. 


We desire to congratulate 
you upon having produced a 
very instructive and useful 
book to any one interested in 
cycling or the history of this 
great incustry. 

W. G. C. Hugs, 
Adv. Mgr. Pope Mfg. Co. 


We find it a very compre- 
hensive little book relative 
to the cycle industry. 

T. M. RICHARDSON, 


Asst. Mgr. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Tt contains interesting mat- 
ter which we shall be pleased 
to examine carefully. 

C. E. Lozier, 
H. K. Lozier & Co. 
We congratulate you on 


the good work you have so 
successfully accomplished. 


McKee & HARRINGTON, 





The Commercial Advertiser 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Park Row, New York 


—— 





























WHO DO THE BEST ADVER- 
TISING? 


— 

In PrinTERS’ INK of July 27 a 
blank was printed asking readers to 
indicate three, four or six advertisers 
who, in the opinion of the writers, 
did the most meritorious advertising ; 
and then to choose from this number 
the one that appeared to the reader to 
be the best of those originally se- 
lected, giving at the same time the 
reasons for considering him pre-emi- 
nent. Among the replies sent in are 
the following: 

Ray M. Price, business manager of the Re- 
porter, Winterset, Iowa, mentions best adver- 
tisers as Ripans Tabules, Sapolio, Pabst Brew- 
ing Co., Swift’s Wool Soap, and awards palm 
of superior excellence to Ripans Tabules, be- 
cause there is lots of it—attractive cuts and 
business-like wording. They are good things, 
at a popular price, and their merits are told in 
a convincing way. 

Morton Hiscox, of Westerly, R. I., mentions 
best advertisers as John Wanamaker, Ripans 
Tabules, Munyon’s Remedies, Royal Baking 
Powder, Ivory Soap, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
awards palm of superior excellence to John 
Wanamaker, because “* Don’t call it advertising, 

lease—it’s store news.’’ The apparent con- 
dence of the advertiser in explaining cuts to a 
skeptical public. The uniformity of style. 

Oscar Herzberg, of 74 East 116th street, 
New York City, mentions best advertisers as 
Scott’s Emulsion, Ivory — Dr. Pierce, the 
Gramophone, and awards palm of superior ex- 
cellence to Scott’s Emulsion, because they are 
clear-cut, concise, convincing ads, in the best 
mediums, and, report says, placed at the low- 
est rates. 

Geo. S. Willis, of Coshocton, Ohio, mentions 
best advertisers as the Regal Shoe, Ivory Soap, 
Mellin’s Food, John H. Woodbury, and 
awards palm of superior excellence to Regal 
Shoe and Ivory Soap, because they keep ever- 
lastingly at it. 

M. P. Gould & Brothers, of First National 
Bank Building, New Haven, Conn., mention 
best advertisers as Sapolio, Ripans Tabules, 
Dr. Pierce, Columbia Bicycles. Quaker Oats 
magazine ads the most artistic. Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical Dictionary is the most convincing ad 
booklet, and awards palm of superior excel- 
lence to Sapolio. 

H. E. Wheaton, of Caledonia Tribune, Cal- 
edonia, Minn., mentions best advertisers as 
Durham Smoking Tobacco Co., Royal Baking 
Powder, Battle Ax Plug Tobacco, St. Jacob’s 
Oil, Ripans Tabules, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Monogram Whisky, Douglas’ $3 Shoes, Col« 
umbia Bicycles, Ivory Soap, Sapolio, Win- 
chester Arms Co., and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Battle Ax Plug Tobacco, because 
it has a peculiarity of appearance which at- 
tracts the most casual glance, uses large spaces 
and always has position. 

H. H. Righl, secretary Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Agency, Cleveland, Ohio, mentions best 
advertisers as Bar Ben, Quaker Oats, Ivory 
Soap, Prudential Insurance Co., Sen Sen, Rip- 
ans Tabules, Cascarets, and awards palm of 
superior excellence to Bar Ben, because they 
use the newspapers almost exclusively and 
“keep you guessing.” 

C. Geo. Krogness, of 1634 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il., mentions best advertisers as 
California Fig Syrup, Ivory Soap, Ripans 
Tabules, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Pills, Sapolio, 
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Cleveland Baking Powder, Quaker Oats, and 
awards palm of superior excellence to Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup, because the ads are pleasant 
and convincing, like a dose of the syrup. 

Simon W. Cooper, associate editor of the 
Signal, Babylon, L. I., N. Y., mentions best 
advertisers as Prudential Insurance Co., Col- 
umbia Cycle Co., Ivory Soap, Rogers, Peet & 
Co., and awards palm of superior excellence to 
Prudential Insurance Co., because it is really 
the most striking of any advertising. The 
Gibraltar scene = Bl catches the eye. 

W.G. Snow, ad manager of Meriden Britan- 
nia Co., Meriden, Conn., mentions best adver- 
tisers as Ivory Soap, for general advertising ; 
Rogers, Peet Co, for local advertising ; John 
Wanamaker, for local and general advertising ; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for general advertis- 
ing, and awards palm of superior excellence to 
Ivory Soap, because of its fine specimens of re- 
fined advertising. 

John P. O’Brien, of 449 Halsey street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., mentions best advertisers as 
Vin Mariani, Ripans Tabules, Sapolio, John 
Wanamaker, and awards palm of superior ex- 
cellence to Vin Mariani. 

Batchelor Bros., of Dothen, Ala., mention 
best advertisers as Ripans Tabules, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rogers, Peet & Co., Dr. Pierce, 
and awards palm of superior excellence to Rip- 
ans Tabules, because of their novelty. 

Thomas F. Skipper, of Seventh and Moore 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., mentions best ad- 
vertisers as John Wanamaker, J. B. Van Sciva, 
Wanamaker & Brown, Gimbel Bros., Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Marks Bros., Philadelphia. 
He evidently thinks that there isno good ad- 
vertising done outside of Philadelphia, and 
awards plan of superior excellence to John 
Wanamaker, because the advertising contains 
plain, convincing facts, and the goods convince 
when you see them. 

F. C. Newell, of the Bulletin, Buffalo, 
Wyoming, mentions best advertisers as Pope 
Manufacturing Co., Ivory Soap, Cluett, Coon 
& Co., Sapolio, and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Pope Manufacturing Co., because 
of artistic beauty of cuts and simplicity of 
wording. 

The “‘ Ad”’-er, of Des Moines, Iowa, men- 
tions best advertisers as Royal Baking Pow- 
der, Sapolio, Ivory Soap, Quaker Oats, and 
awards palm of superior excellence to Royal 
Baking Powder, because of its brevity, plain 
language, immense circulation. 

J. W. Wells, of Memphis, Tenn., mentions 
best advertisers as Wine of Cardin, Lydia Pink- 
ham, Paine’s Celery Compound, Peruna. He 
has the satisfaction of being entirely alone in 
his selections, even when he awards palm of 
superior excellence to Wine of Cardin, because 
the heading, illustrations and “ talk” all seem 
to be based on what the people who have used 
it say about the medicine ! 

H. H. Crenshaw, of the Herald, Chariton, 
Iowa, mentions best advertisers as Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, Pears’ Soap, Quaker Oats, Rip- 
ans Tabules, Ivory Soap, Sapolio, and awards 

alm of superior excellence to Royal Baking 
ane Co., because (1) they tell their story 
at a glance but leave a lasting impression on the 
reader’s mind ; (2) their general style is copied 
by competitors ; (3) they are always in good 
position, and (4) the article is as good as the 
advertising. 

D. Woolley, of Ware, Mass., mentions best 
advertisers as Rogers, Peet & Co., John Wan- 
amaker, Pears’ Soap, Quaker Oats, and awards 
palm of superior excellence to Rogers, Peet & 
Co., because they economize space while achiev- 
ing best results. 

Tracy R. Thomas, of Prescott, Ark., men- 
tions best advertisers as Pabst Brewing Co., 
Quaker Oats, Swift’s Wool Soap, Munyon’s 
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Remedies, Prudential Insurance Co., and 
awards palm of superior excellence to Pruden- 
| Insurance Co. 

G. Gude, of 106 W. 105th street, N. Y. City, 
mentions best advertisers as John Wanamaker, 
Sapolio, Rogers, Peet & Co., and awards palm 
of superior excellence to John Wanamaker, be- 
cause his talks have often drawn money from 
the writer’s purse. 

Paul Gongleman, of 163 W. 97th street, N. 
Y. City, mentions best advertisers as John 
Wanamaker, Ivory Soap, Pears’ Soap, Ripans 
Tabules, Vin Mariani, and awards palm of  su- 
perior excellence to Vin Mariz ani, because it is 
clean, high-toned advertising, couched in con- 
servative language, and made effective by the 
liberal use of original illustrations. 

Andrew Merkel, of N. Y. City, mentions best 
advertisers as Pears’ Soap in magazines ; Rip- 
ans Tabules, John Wanamaker, Lydia Pink- 
ham, Dr. Pierce, in newspapers ; N. Y. Your- 
nal, in posters; H. J. Heinz, street car work. 
Can’t decide which is best of all—like choos- 
ing between the merits of a strawberry and a 
peach, 

Gustave Gude, of 32 Park Row, New York, 
mentions best advertiser as John Wanamaker, 
because his ads are convincing and devoid of 
** buncombe.”’ 

Edward S. Cone, of gos Boyce Building, 
Chicago, Ill., mentions best adverti: 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Pills, Chattanooga Medi. 
cine Co., Dr. Miles Medical Co.. "hi axative 
Bromo Quinine, and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. His 
ingenuous reason for the selection is, because 
they are the “ best advertisements ’’ used in 
** best mediums.”’ 

Andrew F. Murphy, of 225 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Lll., mentions best advertisers as 
Ripans Tabules, Steele, Weedles & Co., Rog- 
ers, Peet & Co., Hines Brothers, and awards 
palm of superior excellence to Ripans Tabules. 

. M. Holleman, of 22 East Brookline street, 
Boston, Mass., mentions best advertisers as 
Bradfield Regulator Co., Ripans a, Dr. 
Pierce, Ivory Soap, Ingersoll Brothers, Lydia 
Pinkham, and awards palm of superior excel- 
lence to Bradfield Regulator Co., because of 
their good ads in dailies, followed up by best 
booklets ever printed about any medicine. 

Wallace P. Bache, of Box 1427, Pittsburg, 
Pa., mentions best advertisers as Sapolio, 
Ivory Soap, Pears’ Soap, Royal Baking Pow- 
der, avd awards palm of superior excellence to 
fone Soap, because of the absence of all bom- 
bast or “ claptrap ” efforts to catch the public 
eye. 

The Acme Spring Bed Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
mentions best advertisers as Ripans Tabules, 
Macbeth Lamp Chimneys, Pittsburg Stogies, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.,a and awards palm of 
superior excellence to Ripans Tabules. 

F. W. Decker, of 111 Chambers street, New- 
N. Y., says: Rogers-Peet ads are, in 
my opinion, better on an average than any 
others in this part of the country. They’re not 
only good part of the time, but keep right on 
being good all the time. 

Oscar H. Givier, of Naperville, Ill., men- 
tions best advertisers as Ivory Soap, Baker’s 
Cocoa, Beeman’s Gum, Dr. J. C. Ayer, De 
Long Hook and E ye, and awards palm of su- 
perior excellence to Ivory Soap. 

K. C. Parks, of Madison Place, Boston, 
Mass., mentions best advertisers as Dr. Pierc e, 
Ripans Tabules, Bradfield Regulator Ce., 
Pears’ Soap, and awards palm of superior e x. 
cellence to Ripans Tabules, because of the 
originality of the ads and their appeal to com- 
mon folks. 

Ellis Woodworth, of the Adirondack Press, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., mentions best advertisers 
as Ripans Tabules, John Wanamaker, Pabst 
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Prudential Insurance Co. 


Brewing Co., Print- 
ers Ink Jonson, Ivory Soap, Royal Baking 
Powder, and awards palm of superior excel- 
lence to Ripans Tabules, because they are so 
forcibly and plainly brought before the pro- 
spective customer. Always something in the ad 


which directly and persistently invites the 
reader to try the remedy. 
Oscar Blitz, of 85 Broadway, N. Y., men- 


tions best advertisers as Columbia Cycle C ‘0, 
N. Y. Journal, Le Roy Cigarettes, Heinz 
Pickles, and awards palm of superior excel- 
lence to Le Roy Cigarettes, because no prom. 
ises are made, short stories are told. 

C. G. Moore, of A dvo-Democrat, Crawford- 
ville, Ga., mentions best advertisers as Dr, 
Pierce Dr. J. C. Ayer, C. I. Hood & Co., 
Scott’s Emulsion, and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Dr. Pi ierce, because the ads are 
more like reading matter ‘and are read oftener 
than other medical ads. 

James P_ Eastérly, of Eureka, Kan., men- 
tions best advertisers as Ripans Tabules, Roy- 
al Baking Powder, Nebraska Clothing Co. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, New York Central 
Railroad, and divides palm of superior excel- 
lence between Nebraska Clothing Co. and 
Ripans Tabules, because Nebraska Clothing 
Co. ads are put in the most effective wording, 
are interesting and widely read. Ripans Tab- 
ules does greater work and more of it than any 
other patent medicine and succeeds. 

3asil D’Emo, of 4415 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., mentions best advertisers as 
Swift’s Wool Soap, Hire’s Rootbeer, F. Mid- 
dleton & Co., Prof. Munyon, and awards palm 
of superior excellence to F. Middleton & Co., 
Second street, Philadelphia, because their ads 
are always original and interesting, and they 
are good forcible arguments. 

M. Peters, P. O. Drawer 421, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., mentions best advertisers as Wine of 
Cardin, Swift’s Wool Soap, “S.S.S.,’’ and 
awards palm of superior excellence to Wine of 
Cardin, because it combines display and read- 
ing about right. 

J. W. Schafer, M. D., of Brunswick, Me., 
mentions best advertisers as Ripans Tabules, 
Lydia Pinkham, Swift & Co., Paine’s Celery 
Compound, and awards palm of superior ex- 
cellence to Ripans Tabules, because the ads 
give vivid impression of possessing favor of 
medical authority. 

Joseph W. Kennedy, of 520 Temple Court, 
New York City, mentions best advertisers as 
Sapolio, Rogers, Peet & Co., Munyon’s Reme- 
dies, Regal Shoes ,and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Sapolio, because the ads attract 
attention, which is the first essential, and they 
leave a plea ant impression upon readers. 

M. C. Moore, of 16 Evening Wisconsin 
Building, Milwauke -e, Wis., mentions best ad- 
vertisers as American Cereal Co., Ripans T rab- 
ules, Armour & Co., Pabst Brewing Co., The 
seall Improvement Co., and awards palm of 
superior excellence to Ripans Tabules, because 
they are always readable and have a point. 

3urkley Printing Co.,of Omaha, Neb., men- 
tions best advertisers as Cudahy’s Soap, Royal 
Baking Powder, C. Hood & Co., Paine’s 
Celery C ompound, and awards palm of superior 
excellence to Cudahy’s Soap, because of its 
a sale and short time on the market. 

Geo. H. Kuhn, of Third and Elm streets, 

3urlington, Ia., ‘mentions best advertisers as 
Scott’s Emulsion—for type style and argu- 
ment ; Rogers, Peet & Co.—for local advertis- 
ing ; Nicoll, the Tailor ; Printers Ink Jonson 
—for straightforward honesty and independ- 
ence; Dr. Pierce—for medical ads, and awards 
palm’ of superior excellence to Rogers, Peet & 
Co, (Chicago. ‘pranch), because they are attract. 
ive and convincing from the great diversity 0 
appropriate ideas in few well-displayed words, 
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Who Do The Best Advertising ? 


If you are interested in advertising you doubtless have an opinion con- 
cerning the comparative merit of the advertising efforts of a considerable 
number of the conspicuous general advertisers of to-day. You have your 
opinion as to which uses the best, the most convincing announcements, gets 
them up in the best shape and places them with the greatest judgment. If 
you have such opinions PRINTERS’ INK desires you to write in the space 
below the names of three, four, six or more advertisers who appear to you 
to be doing excellent and effective work. 


Who is Best of All? 


After you have filled in above the names of as many advertisers as occur 
to you whose work appears to you to be specially meritorious, please look 
them over carefully and then write in the space below the name of the ONE 
you believe is dving the best work as an advertiser and tell if you can what 
it is about his advertising that has induced you to give it preference over 
all others, 


This application will be reprinted from time to time and a record of the votes 
will be kept. By and by the conclusions or some of them will be published in these pages. 
The outcome will not be destitute of interest to advertisers generally and can not fail to be 
particularly pleasing to the advertising manager whose work the consensus of opinion 
shall declare to be the best. 


Write your name and address below and then tear out this page and mail it in a 


sealed envelope to PrinTERS’ INK, New Yor 


IF YOU WISH TO PRESERVE PRINTERS’ INK FOR FILING, WRITE A LETTER CONVEYING THE 
INFORMATION ASKED FOR. 
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THE SCHOOL ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 
By Joel Benton. 


The school advertisement is now 
extending itself over a good many 
advertising pages, for the annual 
school opening which occurs in the 
early autumn. Though the principal 
schools keep their advertising taper 
going for a good many months—and 
some, like the vestal fires, are not 
permitted to go out—the late summer 
is the preferred period for the school 
appeal. For this is the time when the 
parents of pupils are obliged to exam- 
ine the different school advertisements 
to discover if possible the one that 
seems best fitted for their needs. 

How they discover this it is a little 
difficult at first to see. If you study 
the assembled school cards (for they 
are mostly brief and curt announce- 
ments) the first thing that will impress 
you is their white-bean-like uniformity. 
Not one in a hundred differs much 
from the remaining ninety-nine. 

It can not be that the schools them- 
selves are so precisely alike. There 
must be some special features in the 
curriculum; the mode of teaching; 
the homelikeness ; the moderate terms 
for the year or course; the elegance 
or sumptuousness of the outfit which 
goes with the higher price which may 
be demanded by wealthy patrons; the 
healthfulness and attractiveness of the 
surrounding country; and the system 
of teaching, that could be briefly sug- 
gested or explained. 

But the average school advertise- 
ment is either silent or very uncom- 
municative as to such details, which 
are really fundamental, and which par- 
ents must be anxious to have de- 
scribed. For all that the studious 
reader can see who goes over these 
announcements, he may as well draw 
lots with them, or send his boy or girl 
to the school which the smallest rail- 
road fare will enable them to reach. 

There are schools which I have 
known where the corps of teachers, 
or some particular teacher of a partic- 
ular branch, has a rank or a celebrity 
that would make, if properly set forth, 
a very attractive appeal. It was Gar- 
field, I think, who said of a famous 
college president, that with him sitting 
on one end of a log and a profile on 
the other there would be a university. 
Where this high quality in a teacher 
can be shown, why not show it? 
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It may be said that the newspaper 
and magazine advertisements of which 
I speak are not the only vehicles of 
publicity which the schools employ, 
and that in them the suggestion to 
“send for circular for further particu- 
lars” makes up for all alleged de- 
ficiencies. This is, to some extent, an 
amelioration of the advertisement’s 
leanness, I admit. But I don’t think 
it does all that is left undone. 

People are slow to send for circu- 
lars. The multitude of them that 
come to everybody on other lines of 
busincss makes the hunger for another 
rather weak. The circular, or a pict- 
ured catalogue, is’ all very well, but it 
would be even better than it is now if 
the advertisement of theschool, instead 
of simply asking you to send for it, 
should take a little pains to inform you 
of the features which it elaborates. 

As newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising is the best of all—try what 
way the advertiser may—why dismiss 
it with “telegram”-matic brevity? 
The few schools that do not, and 
which explain the advantages they 
offer, certainly serve their patrons 
best; and, unless schools are an ex- 
ception to all other lines, must, in the 
long run, serve themselves best. 

a 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

From a recent number of the Chap Book we 
learn that the much discussed question of who 
invented printing has been recently reopened 
by Gilliodts-van-severen, curator of the Ar- 
chives of Bruges, who claims that a Jean Brito, 
of Bruges, printed from movable types before 
Gutenberg or Coster. The volume on which 
this claim is based, which is now in the Bib- 
liotheque National at Paris, is an edition of the 
Doctrinal of Jean Gerson, the celebrated Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, who died 1429. 
There is no date on the volume, but on the last 
page are some Latin verses, the literal transla- 
tion of which is something as follows: ‘* No- 
tice the beauty of this present writing ; com- 
— this work with other works ; put this book 

y the side of another book; see with what 
neatness with what care, with what elegance this 
impression is made by Jean Brito, bourgeois of 
Bruges, who discovered, without teaching from 
any one, his marvelous art, and as well his as- 
tonishing implements, no less worthy of ad- 
miration.” In 1773 the Abbe Ghesquiere called 
attention to these verses, but the two schools of 
Mayence and Haarlem, who had narrowed the 
controversy down to Gutenberg and Coster, re- 
fused to admit a third competitor. M. Gilli- 
odts-van-severen, who has re-opened the con- 
troversy, has written a large volume on Brito. 
He has discovered many new documents in sup- 
port of the latter’s rights, and much interest- 
ing matter concerning his life.—Pofular Sci- 
ence Monthiz, New York. 

+o — 

“ Don’t worry,’’ said the cornfed philoso- 
pher, “‘over things that can not be remedied. A 
little’ perusal of the patent medicine ads will 
show that there is a remedy for everything.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal, 
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YOU are a long way from San Francisco. 


How do you estimate the value of its papers? 
By the CLAIMS OF THE PUBLISHERS? 
Then you are open to the reception of FALSE 
STATEMENTS. 
By the returns from your cash outlay? 
You can not directly trace results if you are a 
general advertiser. 
There is only ONE WAY you may know positively 
which foreign paper is the best. 
The relative amount of patronage bestowed by 


Home Advertisers 


is the true criterion. 


The ... ( ALL 
San Francisco 


Prints more inches of display advertisements every 
month than any other San Francisco paper. 

Does this argument of fact present any attraction 
to you? 

THE CALL’S circulation exceeds 50,000 copies daily 
—several thousand more actual paying subscribers than 
rivals claiming nearly double the number. 

Being the cleanest daily on the Pacific Coast it 
has the 


Great Home Circulation. 


Prints all the mews worth printing; has a superior 
local and foreign staff; possesses a typographical excel- 
lence unsurpassed in America. 

Yours, at reasonable rates, 


The San Francisco Call. 
W. S. Leake, Mgr., San Francisco, Cal. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


DAVID ALLEN, New York, C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Chicago, 
188 World Building. Marquette Building. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT 


BOOKLETS. 

To those advertisers who distribute 
booklets in houses and stores, sending 
out their own men to do the work, I 
make the following suggestions. I 
learned these points by hard knocks : 

A booklet should never exceed 32 
pages, be more than 4% inches wide 
nor seven inches long. This is a con- 
venient size to handle, can be shoved 
under many doors, fits nicely into the 
small-sized letter boxes, and can be 
doubled and shoved between the door 
and the jamb. A larger size than this 
prevents the distributor from getting 
the book out of sight. 

The paper for the inside pages should 
be of the lightest possible stock, con 
sistent with legibility. It is advisable 
that each man should carry 700 pieces, 
and he can do it with a light-weight 
booklet. A heavy stock will bring the 
load down to 400, which often causes 
serious loss of time. 

Bags should be of stout canvas, 
brown or black. White canvas is in- 
advisable, as it quickly looks dirty. 
Bags should always be kept strapped 
to prevent thefts by street children. 
The shoulder straps should be an inch 
in width to prevent chafing. 

Distributors can be procured in any 
town for $1 per day. In securing men 
I have found it to be the best policy to 
go to the Salvation Army and other 
rescue missions and procure my men 
from them. I ustially succeed in get- 
ting “reformed ” men—that is to say, 
men that have recently been “ con- 
verted.” These men are more honest 
and do better work than the men you 
may chance to pick up on the street. 

A good foreman is worth $25 per 
week and expenses. The work does 
not call for a high order of intelligence, 
but the man must be honest and en- 
thusiastic in his employer’s interests. 
And you can’t make a man enthusias- 
tic unless you give him a fair salary. 

The most practical hours for distribu- 
tion are from 8 to 12, and from 12.3 
to 4.30. 

In distributing booklets, each book- 
let should be shoved under the door, 
out of sight. If the booklet can not 
be gotten under the door, it should be 
placed between the door and the jamb, 
as high up as the distributor can reach. 
In basement houses one_ booklet 
should be left in the basement as well 
as one under the front door, 
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The loss by street children varies 
from 10 to 33 1-3 per cent, according 
to the neighborhood. I have never 
found any effective way of doing away 
with their thefts. No matter how care- 
fully the books are placed, they will 
find some way of securing them. All 
that can be done is to minimize the 
loss by getting the books out of sight 
in as many cases as possible. 

The foreman should always work 
with a map of the city, and mark off 
each block or street as done. He 
should report to the home office each 
night, showing the number of thou- 
sands distributed, the number of thou- 
sands on hand and the amount of 
money spent. He should make his re- 
quests for supplies one week ahead. 

The number of books needed in a 
town is equal to the population of the 
town divided by five. I always used 
to allow ten per cent for growth in 
population since the last census. 

In distributing office buildings the 
foreman should stay outside with the 
bags and send the men inside with the 
books concealed in their clothes. 

Clerks and customers in_ stores 
should each be given a booklet, but 
none should be left on the counters. 

One booklet to each person, exclud- 
ing children under twelve years of age; 
two, if he or she asks for it, but no 
more.— Artin Adveriising. 

” 
THE INEVITABLE CONCLUSION. 

For twenty-five years Walter H. Baker & 
Co., Limited, of Dorchester, Mass., have been 
advertising their products lavishly and effect- 
ively. The motive for establishing a company 
using the name of W. H. Baker & Co. was 
evidently the desire to reap the value of cumu- 
lative advertising done by the original pro- 
ducer. If this proceeding is not contrary to 
law in the United States, then it goes without 
saying that the laws are defective in failing to 
protect the asset of publicity, the fruit of the 
investment of many millions of dollars in adver- 
tising space.—Fame. 








a 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





“Married man wants outdoor position on 
account of his health,” 
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Brooklyn is a city of homes 








Its one pre-eminent newspaper 


is the 
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“STREET FAIRS.” 


Reports from various parts of the 
country indicate that the street fair 
plan of drawing trade is to be adopted 
on a large scale this fall by merchants. 
Started in a modest way in some small 
towns, the scope and plan has broad- 
ened until the “street fair” this year 
will be a combination of the carnival 
given ‘by many cities, the industriai 
exposition and the old-time county fair. 

The street fair has for its foundation 
the business enterprise of merchants in 
the towns and smaller cities, who fill 
their streets with booths for the dis- 
play—not for the sale—of goods ; then 
hire entertainers to give free exhibi- 
tions to draw the crowds. 

Ordinarily the main street of the 
town is selected as the place of mak- 
ing a display, so that each leading mer- 
chant may have a booth in front of his 
own store. The time selected for the 
fair is as soon after harvest as possible, 
the natural season for relaxation. 

Any feat of daring or exhibition of 
skill that can be accomplished out of 
doors to advantage is appropriate for 
an attraction at a street fair, and it is 
a poor street fair that has not at least 
one high rope walker, and one “ dar- 
ing aeronaut,” with a balloon, a para- 
chute, and a thrilling leap to the earth. 
Then there are always a few strolling 
musicians, who wander about the 
booths and play or sing wherever any 
seem ready to listen. 

Clowns and acrobats are popular ad- 
ditions to any street fair coterie of en- 
tertainers. Nothing pleases the chil- 
dren more, unless it may be a few 
trained animals that are always in evi- 
dence and, as a rule, everything is free 
and beyond criticism, and intended to 
put the beholders in a pleasant frame 
of mind. The merchants in towns 
where street fairs have been held have 
found that even after a big harvest and 
a high price for his crops the ordinary 
farmer will part with his dollars in 
trade a little more readily if something 
is at hand to keep him on a broad grin 
or in a confidential chuckle. 

Does it pay? It would seem so 
from the fact that all the towns that 
tried it last year are planning to do the 
same this year, and in most cases ona 
larger scale. Among the places at 
which street fairs will be held this 
year are Terre Haute, Ind., and the 





plans for display and entertainment 
are most elaborate. 


An idea of the 
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extent of the plans may be gathered 
from the fact that Main street, which 
is the principal street of the city, will 
be filled for a distance of six blocks on 
both sides of the street car tracks by 


booths and displays, leaving the car 
tracks and the sidewalks for the 
accommodation of traffic. It is in- 
tended to have at least one juggler, 
musician, clown, or entertainer of 
some sort at every corner all day. 

In cases where the street fair has 
entirely superseded the agricultural 
fair, as it has in some places, it offers a 
field for the rivalry of farmers in the 
excellence of their products, stalls 
being arranged fot agricultural exhibits, 
and valuable prizes given to those 
making the best showing, so that a 
procession of prize winners in the form 
of various kinds of fat stock, bedecked 
in gay ribbons and led by their proud 
owners, would not be counted out of 
place even at a street fair of the most 
modern sort. Both Mattoon, IlJ., and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., held such cele- 
brations last year, and propose to re- 
peat them this year. Any interested 
reader who may desire further infor- 
mation as to expense, plans and results 
can doubtless obtain it from some 
merchant or official in these cities. 
Under whatever name they may be 
held, “ Harvest Festivals,” “ Carnivals 
of Fun” or plain “Street Fairs,” the 
general idea is to draw the surrounding 
population to the town and thereby in- 
crease the trade of the local merchants. 
—C Ascage er on ette. 


CON DENSED. 

An amusing story is told of the editor of a 
go-ahead evening newspaper who, in the eter- 
nal rushing to press to get ahead of the oppo- 
sition, was constantly impressing upon his re- 
porters the necessity of condensing all news 

A terrible boiler explosion had taken place 
on board a big ship lying at Portsmouth. 

“* Get down there as _ as you can,” he 
said to one of hismen. “ ‘ou catch the 11.40 
from London Bridge all 1° there soon after 
2, and you can just wire something for the ex- 
tra special—but boil it down.’ 

Soon after 3 o’clock that afternoon they got 
a wire from him: 

“Terrible explosion. Melpomene. Boiler 
empty. Engineer full. Funeral to-morrow. 
No flowers.”’—Sfare Moments. 


ST. LOUIS’ ADVERTISING. 

St. Louis started out with a $1,000,000 fund 
for advertising and got such good returns that 
from 1893 to 1896 inclusive it spent $3,000,000. 
During that period the population of St. Louis 
increased 300,000, pod the Business Men’s 
League is authority for the assertion that more 
than $100,000,000 was brought to town by this 
concerted action. The manufactured product 
of St. Louis fifteen years ago was not more 
than $15,000,000 a year ; to-day it is $300,000,- 
ooo a year.— The Nationai Advertiser, 
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“Do you know that advertising has not 
been so dull in thirty years as during the 
- t three months ?”—GEORGE P. ROWELL, 
n ‘inters’ Ink. 





Not a Dull Day 


The shrewd advertiser continues to use 
more space in The Mail and Express than 
in any other evening paper in New York. 
During the first seven months of 1898 
The Mail and 

Express printed i, 608,964 
agate lines of paid advertising. This is 
a gain of 148,148 agate lines when com- 
pared with the same period in 1897, an 
increase of nearly 11 per cent. 

The next paper on the list printed 256,- 
550 agate lines less than The Mail and 
Express during the same months, and 
lost 116,648 agate lines, or about 8 per 
cent of its entire advertising patronage. 
During the seven months ending May 31, 
1898, the net paid average daily circu- 
lation of The Mailand Express increased 
more than 85 per cent. 


The circulation of The Mail and Express 
is greater than that of the other high- 
class papers of this city combined. 


The Mail and Express 


carries more advertising than any other 
evening paper published in New York. 














‘Every Reader is a Buyer.” 
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THINNER OR THICKER? 


When you increase your advertising, 
shall you spread out into more medi- 
ums or spread your money thicker in 
the mediums you have found have 
paid you? ‘This is an important 
question. There is one way in which 
to answer this. First, be sure you are 
covering your entire field with at least 
one layer of mediums. One medium 
to a person is enough if it is iead. 
But be sure you are in the medium of 
its class that is most read. When you 
are sure you have accomplished this, 
increase your space in these mediums 
if you wish to produce a more decided 
effect. An eighth page may attract 
the attention of a certain percentage 
of the readers of your mediums. A 
quarcer page will attract a larger per- 
centage; a half page still more. 

Remember, however, that there is 
a maximum space which you can use 
profitably. This will vary for each 
medium. You must determine this 
by judging the character of the niedi- 
um and its probable readers, and you 
may have to learn this from experience, 
or by watching what space the most 
successful advertisers use in these 
same mediums. 

There is also a minimum space at 
whick you will drop out of sight. You 
must take enough space to insure 
some attention at least. 

But remember again, that the 
amount of spacé you take is not by 
any means the most important prob- 
lem you must study. A small space 
with just the right kind of copy will 
frequently draw many times as well as 
a much larger space with the wrong 
kind of copy. A little ad on a page 
full of others much larger can be 
made to talk more effectively than all 
the others, and command nearly all 
the attention given to that page. 
With such an ad you may carry off 
the harvest while the other fellows 
are paying the reaper. 

The first step ir branching out, 
then, is to intensify the advertising 
you are already doing by sparing no 
expense in getting the best copy 
possible for your business. This does 
not mean that you should go forthwith 
and employ an adwriter or expert who 
claims to know more in a minute than 
you do in a year. Not atall. You 
must furnish the bone and sinew of 
your advertisements yourself, or some 
one who understands your business as 
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No man, 
however bright, can in a few hours’ 


well as you must do it. 


conversation or with a_ few letters 
from you, extract sufficient informa- 
tion to enable him to write the best 
advertisement for your business. It 
will lack that sincerity and intensity 
of purpose which is born of a thorough 
familiarity with the things talked 
about. You must intensify your ad- 
vertisements by putting into them the 
strongest and best things that can be 
said abeut your business, the mest 
appropriate and best cuts possible to 
get, the most striking and appropriate 
type obtainable. These are all] as im- 
portant as the amount of space and 
the proper media. 

When you have reached that point 
at which you are getting the most out 
of the space you are using, then you 
can afford to consider an increase of 
space and mediums, and not before. 
Increase your mediums until you have 
covered your entire field without too 
much duplication. Then increase 
your space in each medium until you 
get the maximum space which you 
can use with profit—<Advertising 
Experience, Chicago, /l. 

MISTAKES. 

The advertiser must expect to make a great 
many mistakes. He must expect to fall down 
and bump his nose and get up and go on again 
If he advertises one way and finds that that 
doesn’t pay, he must try another way. By and 
by he will find a way that does pay, and if he 
is wise he will stick to it—Baves. 
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“Young man, very active, wants steady posi- 
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THE TIMES, Washington, D. €. 








The 





MORNINC, 
EVENING 
and 
SUNDAY. 











lt Won't Pay. 


Experimenting in inferior adver- 
tising mediums, or in those of 
meager circulation, is costly and 
unsatisfactory. 


Times 


has the largest circulation: of any 
daily paper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is guaran- 
teed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company of Chicago, III. 


Best Results 


are assured advertisers in ‘‘ THE 
TIMES.” 


FRANK B. CONCER, 


MANACER 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
52 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


Phone, 4282 Cortlandt. 
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THE HOFFMAN HOUSE CIGAR 


BY WHAT MEANS AND METHODS It 
SUCCEEDED IN BRINGING ITSELF 
INTO POPULAR FAVOR. 


The Hoffman House Cigar, made 
by The Hilson Co., New York, is ad- 
vertised as “the only American-made 
Havana cigar with a national reputa- 
tion,” and it probably is the best known 
American-made cigar from Maine to 
California. 

The Hilson Co. is composed of the 
brothers Hilson, Max and Edward, 
and their factory and office is located 
at Thirty-ninth street and First avenue. 

Mr. Edward Hilson is now in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, buying Sumatra to- 
bacco. It was my good fortune to 
find Mr. Max Hilson in a very enter- 
taining mood when I called, and when 
informed that my mission was in 





connection with PRINTERS’ INK he 
beamed on me with special favor. 

“T read it every week and look for- 
ward to its appearance anxiously. 

“ When was this firm established ?” 
said Mr. Hilson, repeating my ques- 
tion. “In 1875, but we did not begin 
manufacturing the Hoffman House 
Bouquet Cigar until 1885. I was the 
pioneer advertiser in the cigar busi- 
ness—the first man who ever attempt- 
ed to advertise a cigar nationally; we 
were prompted to do’this from the re- 
turns and complimentary notices re- 
ceived on the first year’s production. 
We did not begin to advertise until 
the second year—1886. In 1885 we 
sold 520,000 of The Hoffman House 
Cigars; now we sell 20,000,000 an- 
nually.” 

“Ts the demand greater each year 


>” 


than the previous one? 





“Tt has been, with the exception of 
1894, which was a hard-time season.” 

“How did you come to choose the 
name ‘ Hoffman House’ for a cigar?” 


“Because just at that time many 


cigar firms were adopting as brands 
the names of persons or places of 
prominence. The Hoffman House 
being the most popular hostelry in 
New York and well known through- 
out the country, we believed some of 
this prominence would be reflected on 
a good brand of cigars bearing its 
name. Bougereau’s famous picture, 
‘ Nymphs and the Satyr,’ was the most 
prominent painting in the Hoffman 
House collection, and we adopted this 
as our box label. 

“ American-made cigars were then 
of cheap grade. Everybody can make 
a cheap article; everybody can not 
make a fine article. We started to 
make the best we could. Instead of 
buying our tobacco here, we bought in 
Havana of the growers; instead of 
bringing the tobacco over and strip- 
ping it here, we opened a stripping 
factory in Havana and did it there. 
This enabled us to bring stock over 
monthly instead of annually or semi- 
annually, keeping it acclimated and 
better seasoned. This made such an 
improvement in the quality and aroma 
that American smokers began to buy 
them in preference to imported cigars, 
because they were milder.” 

“Now, Mr. Hilson, tell me more 
about advertising. Do you use trade 
papers?” 

“Ves: Zobacco and Tobacco Leaf. 
The former is the leading journal of 
the trade.” 

“ How about magazines and week- 
lies?” 

“We use some space in illustrated 
papers reaching men—/uck, Judge and 
Truth. Our appropriation in this di- 
rection is small, however.” 

“Have you ever tried newspaper 
advertising ?” 

“Only in the East; it gave good 
results, too. My honest opinion is 
that this is the best form of advertis- 
ing, but the margin of profit is so 
small in the cigar business that it is 
an utter impossibility to advertise the 
article as it should be advertised in 
the daily papers.” 

“What other forms of advertising 
do you indulge in?” 

“Theater programmes at certain 
seasons; sign-boards around the city; 
novelties, such as cigar lighters, cut 
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ters, match boxes, show cards and 
pictures. Nearly three-fourths of our 
expense is in keeping the dealers sup- 
plied with novelties and display mat- 
ter. We find this pays. The dealer 
wishes to improve the appearance of 
his store, and will give prominence to 
anything we send hini for this purpose. 
We keep on his right side, and he 
gives our brands the preference. We 
have 3,000 dealers handling our goods 
in New York and Brooklyn alone. 
We also do a little circular work and 
are now issuing a very dainty little 
booklet entitled ‘A Short Story About 
a Short Smoke,’ telling of our new 
product, ‘The Hoffman House Little 
Cigar.’ This was written for us by a 
New York advertising man.” 

“To what mainly do you attribute 
the success of The Hoffman House 
Cigar ?” 

“To its fine quality and workman- 
ship and the novel manner in which it 
has been brought before the public. 
You will remember we had a man 
dressed to imitate our trade-marked 
figure promenade Broadway each even- 
ing. His shirt front would unexpect- 
edly light up, showing the words, 
‘Hoffman House Bouquet Cigar.’ It 
was a very good ad for us.” 

“ How much do you spend a year in 
advertising this brand?” 

“It varies slightly with different 
years. We have spent $600,000 in 
the last tert years advertising that cigar 
alone.” 

Mr. Hilson informed me that The 
Hoffman House Cigar was sold on all 
Wagner cars, and their other grades 
on all Pullmans; also that a special 
brand called “Celestiales,” a 25-cent 
article, was made for and sold to the 
Union and other swell clubs. 

“ We are all’round manufacturers 
of cigars,” said Mr. Hilson. “We 
make cheap cigars for the masses and 
high-grade cigars for the classes.” 

“Tf you were going to advertise a 
new cigar, what would be your first 
step taken to obtain publicity?” 

“Get the public’s approval first; 
then push it among the dealers. After- 
wards boom it by sign-board and gen- 
eral advertising. We are now intro- 
ducing The Hoffman House Little 
Cigar, a so-called all-tobacco cigarette. 
Although 75 per cent of the cigarettes 
sold are of the paper order, the de- 
mand for the all-tobacco is increasing, 
and we have been prompted to meet 
it. People like a good, short smoke 


for between acts and at odd moments. 
We make this known through dealers 
and trade papers, and use this as a 
catch phrase: ‘The Beau Ideal of a 
Short Smoke.’” 

“ Good-day, Mr. Hilson.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Hawkins. Try a 
Hoffman House on your way down.” 

And I came away enjoying a mighty 
good smoke and thinking Mr. Hilson 
a mighty agreeable man. 

G. H. E. HAWKINs. 


ADVERTISING ON STREET 
WASTE PAPER BOXES. 


From a circular sent out by Mr. 
Clyde W. Riley of Chicago the fol- 
lowing is extracted : 

The municipality of Chicago has initiated a 
new movement, viz.: The erection and main- 
tenance on every business thoroughfare of re- 
ceptacles for the collection of paper and mis- 
cdlanen dry waste that now litters up and 
cumbers the streets, An ordinance was passed 
on November 22, 1897, which ordained, ‘* That 
the Mayor, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Commissioner of Public Works 
of the City of Chicago, or a majority of them, 
be and they are authorized to take such steps 
as they may deem effective to prevent the cast- 
ing or leaving upon the streets of waste paper 
and litter, and for that purpose to take such 
action as they may deem proper for the erec- 
tion upon the streets of sultable receptacles for 
the collection and temporary deposit of said 
waste paper and other articles of litter.’’ The 
officials aforementioned made out a list of con- 
ditions for the achievement of the desired ob- 
ject, and advertised same. After several con- 
sultations with the highest bidder, the terms of 
a ten years’ contract were finally agreed upon. 
Herein George H. Jenney agrees, within one 
year from date, to erect, maintain, clean out 
and keep in repair the requisite number of re- 
ceptacles required ; he to have a monopoly of 
such service, and to pay into the city treasury 
at stated intervals a large percentage of the 
gross receipts from the sale of the aper, waste, 
etc.,and from the revenue from advertisements 
on such receptacles. The said corporation 
having no practical knowledge of advertising 
methods, invited competitive bids from Chicago 
advertising concerns. Clyde W. Riley, 7:8 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, was 
the successful bidder, and was awarded a con- 
tract for the exclusive control of the advertis- 
ing space on the entire number of receptacles 
erected. The advertising spaces comprise eight 
in all on each receptacle. Such advertisements 
must be displayed on metal plates—litho- 
graphed on tin, sheet steel or galvanized iron, 
enameled steel, aluminum, etc. The dimen- 
sions of the eight spaces are as follows: 30 
inches by 26 inches, two spaces; 30 inches by 
20 inches, two spaces; 20 inches by 13 inches 
by 9% inches, two spaces; anda triangle 17 
inches by 17 by 17, two spaces. The number 
of receptacles to be erected as per present 
plans is about 1,500, within the following 
radius: The Lake, east; 22d street, south; 
Halsted street, west ; Chicago avenue, north. 
These 1,500 receptacles command and _inclose 
the entire business district of Chicago in all its 
sections ; and one or more of them are always 
within a stone’s throw of every residence sec- 
tion. Every receptacle will be almost flush 
with the edge of the sidewalk, and is thus 
plainly visible in every direction. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW 
ARTICLE. 


Having settled upon the point at 
which to begin the introduction of a 
new article, the next thing to consider 
is how to first attract the attention and 
interest of the people. 

You must familiarize the public with 
your goods as quickly and with as little 
expense as possible. One way in which 
to accomplish this, if your goods will 
permit of it, is by sampling—showing 
the real goods. With the samples, if 
you choose to adopt this plan, you 
should give attractive booklets or cir- 
culars to teach the people what your 
goods are and how to use them. 

Our method of sampling is by means 
of our own special wagons with uni- 
formed attendants. Several of these 
sampling wagons going about a place 
create quite an interest, and people 
run after them for samples, which are 
delivered, however, only to the houses. 
All this stirs up the people’s curiosity, 
and it also has the same effect on the 
dealers. The wagons stop at every 
grocery store and each dealer is told 
just what we are doing, and a few sam- 
ples are left with him. Our traveling 
salesmen follow up the samplers among 
the dealers and get the goods into the 
stores. In sampling you must show 
the people the real goods, and your 
samples should be fac-similes of your 
regular package. In your booklets, 
circulars, hangers, etc., you should 
show a fac-simile of your package. 
You should teach the public to recog- 
nize your package whenever it is seen. 
Almost simultaneously with this work 
you should begin your advertising in 
order to keep your goods before public 
attention. It goes almost without say- 
ing that whatever advertising you do 
should be merely local unless you have 
an article that can be sold by mail or 
supplied easily by dealers who do not 
have it in stock. 

The media I would suggest should 
be taken up about in the following 
order: First of all, where possible, 
use the store itself. Get your goods 
on the shelf of the dealer if they are 
to be sold by dealers. (It is for this 
class of goods that these plans are best 
suited.) Use as much store advertis- 
ing as you can get, in the way of 
signs, window display, etc. The 
latter is very valuable, but it is 
difficult to obtain. But the advertiser 
who does not interest the storekseyer 
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in his goods to the extent of making 
some kind of display of them makes 
a great mistake. Do all you can to 
help the dealer along. Try to make 
him a profit on the goods. Then he 
will push them. 

At this stage of the introduction is 
the time to use the local daily newspa- 
pers most extensively. They have 
more effect when introducing goods 
than at any other time. While this 
suggestion may not apply to all classes 
of goods sold in stores, it will apply to 
nearly all food products. I would ge 
so far as to say, use dailies only wher 
introducing goods, but use them gene) 
ously enough to.attract the widest pos- 
sible attention and to explain thor- 
oughly the nature of your goods to 
the public. 

In connection with all of the prelim- 
inary work above mentioned it would 
be weli to begin some strong outdoor 
display advertising. This is one of the 
most important kinds of advertising 
you can do. It is the permanent kind 
that you should keep constantly before 
the people so that they can not forget 
your goods. Dailies are too expensive 
for continuous large advertising, in my 
estimation,and as small advertisements 
would be lost it would be well to drop 
them after the goods are once thor- 
oughly introduced, and to keep upa 
strong outdoor display. 

Painted signs and wall displays are 
better, as a rule, than any other kind 
of outdoor display, because of their 
enduring qualities. 

It is said by some that when a 
painted sign becomes old people cease 
to notice it or at least to take interest 
init. This is not so, judging from my 
experience. Of course people become 
familiar with it, but so familiar that 
simply a glance is enough to make 
them think of the advertised article 
again. It is said also that people liv- 
ing near a railroad never hear the 
train as it passes. This may be so, 
but they know, almost unconsciously, 
that atrain has gone by. The same 
principle may be applied to the method 
by which the large outdoor display op- 
erates on the minds of the people. 
The sign is simply a reminder. It 
forms a mental habit by constantly re- 
calling to the mind the article it adver- 
tises. It usually presupposes some 
previous knowledge of the articte, 
gained from other sources. It is not 
within its province to give details, but 
it should give enough details to keep 
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the character as well as the name of 
the goods before the public. 

When you have covered the first 
town or bit of territory selected, with 
samples and printed matter, newspaper 
and outdoor advertising, and have your 
goods in enough stores to supply the 
probable demand, and have good dis- 
plays in these stores, you have about 
completed your introductory work at 
this point. In order to leave it in such 
a condition that the seed you have 
sown will grow and bear fruit, keep the 
good-will of the dealer, stick to your 
store hangers and window displays, 
and, above all, make your outdoor ad- 
vertising so prominent that people can 
not get away from it. Then you can 
also use street car advertising. 

Repeat this process from town to 
town until you have covered the whole 
country or the whole territory you wish 
to cover. _You will find this the surest 
and most economical method you can 
adopt, for the sale of your goods will 
frequently pay for your advertising as 
you go along. 

I do not mean to say that the above 
plan will apply to all or to a very large 
number of products. It has worked 
successfully with Quaker Oats and our 
other products. It should prove prof- 
itable for many other food products, 
and perhaps for-many proprietary ar- 
ticles. I do not include articles that 
can bé sold profitably by mail. But 
any plan, however universal in its ap- 
plication, must be adapted to the spe- 
cial requirements of each case before 
it can be successfully used. 

When your article is thoroughly in- 
troduced over your whole territory you 
are in a position totake up, with profit, 
the mediums of national circulation. 
If your article is such that it can be 
sold by mail, you might have used 
these mediums from the beginning to 
advantage, and this would have helped 
your preliminary operations. But to 
rely upon general media to introduce 
goods is a mistake, at least with such 
goods as Quaker Oats. Local adver- 
tising will do it quickly and thorough- 
ly, while it may take years by the use 
of general media alone.—Z. 2. Mower, 
in Advertising Experience. 

Tue cheapest advertising is that which 
shows the largest percentage of returns on the 
money invested. An advertisement that cost 
$10,000 and made sales which showed a $20,000 
profit would be dirt cheap. An advertisement 
that cost a dollar and brought sales showing a 
profit of go cents would be the more costly ad- 
vertisement of the two.—Curtis Publishing Co, 
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THE AIM OF ADVERTISING JOURNALS. 

It is not the object of advertising journalism 
to tell every advertiser just what to do and how 
to act. Such a course is impossible. It is im- 
possible simply because advertising journalists 
donot know the conditions surrounding every ad- 
vertiser nor all the circumstances under which 
he labors. The object of this journalism is to 
bring to light the advertising successes, to show 
the circumstances under which success was at- 
tained, and the methods which were followed. 
It is equally important to show where mistakes 
were mace ; to show the conditions which made 
the methods faulty, and to tell under what con- 
ditions the same methods might have been suc- 
cessful, It is left for the advertiser to apply 
these suggestions for his own benefit. Fie 
knows best his own circumstances. He should 
learn by experience and study how success has 
been attained by others under similar condi- 
tions. If the readers of an advertising journal 
are set to thinking by the articles published, 
that journal is doing good, Those readers will 
soon learn to apply its teachings in their strug- 
gle for success. There are only a few general 
rules which apply to all advertising. There- 
fore, advertising can not successfully be carried 
on by rule. The advertiser must watch the 


changing conditions and stand ready to change 
his policy to suit them the moment the necess- 
ity of such a change is apparent.—Ad Sense. 































A WAR LESSON 


One thing the war has shown is 
that a shot which goes to its mark 
with penetrating force is wortha 
hundred that go wide. The Spanish 
navies did a heapof firing and made 
considerabie noise ; but they never 
hit the mark with sufficient power 
and effectiveness to win fights, 

A lot of advertising money is 
wasted because the advertising 
matter hasn't force enough to pene- 
trate inte people's minds ; stirthem 
up; convince them, and make 
them buy. 

I believe it is possible to 
make advertising matter so 
strong and convincing that it 
will bowl over opposition and 
indifference, and almost com- 
pel trade. 

No man is more skeptical 


greater faith in the power of 
advertising that is done care- 
fully and right. I want to hear 
from advertisers who are of 
the same mind. 

* for my free booklet, 


“Business. 
Wolstan Dixey, 
Writing, Illustrat- 
ing, Ideas, Plans 
and Advice for 
Advertisers, 
150 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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ABOUT STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 
Office of Geo. Kissam & Co., | 
New York, j 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your editorial paragraph on page 34 of the 
August 24th issue, anent the resolution adopted 
by the New York State Editorial Association 
in reference to stopping advertising in street 
car and elevated railway cars, is timely and to 
the point. 

The Association should know that similar 
action has been taken before, and always 
proved a failure—as it should. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a legal 
discussion as to the chartered rights of the 
street car and elevated companies—that has 
been passed upon both in this State and Penn- 
sylvania, and in every case favorably to the 
railway companies. 

It is worthy of note that none of the promi- 
nent or leading newspapers indorse this resolu- 
tion. They evidently believe, like the New 
York Sx, that this is a free country and any- 
body has a right to advertise as he sees fit. 

Coercion never accomplished much, and it is 
peculiarly inappropriate at the present time, 
when this government has just won a war that 
will pthmnned sutra over many miles of new ter- 
ritory where formerly the privileges of the press 
were limited. Did the press like this abridge- 
ment of their rights? Hardly! Well, do the 
gentlemen who fathered the resolution to dic- 
tate the kind of publicity the advertiser must 
avail himself of imagine that the purchasers of 
advertising space will aliow themselves to be 
coerced into putting that ‘‘ $2,000,000 ”’ into the 
papers they represent ? 

Now, asa simple matter of fact, street car 
advertising helps, does not injure, newspapers ; 
many an advertiser is induced to pe his 
goods in cities and towns before unused, and 
the local papers receive business they other- 
wise would not have had. 

Some of the greatest newspapers and maga- 
zines find street car and elevated railway adver- 
tising profitable for thera, such papers as the 
New York Herald, World, Times, Jou: nal 
Commercial Advertiser, Sun, Mail and E 
press, Staats Zeitung, Brooklyn Eagle, Ch 
cago Inter-Ocean, the Century, Scribner’s, 
Vanity Fair, and even Frank Leslie’s Popu- 
lar Monthly, whose editor is identified with 
this quixotic movement. 

All the above named publications, and others 
of lesser note, indorse by their patronage street 
car and elevated railway advertising. They 
probably believe that it has a field “ peculiar to 
itself,” the same as _ billposting, sign advertis- 
ing, or any of the numerous mediums of pub- 
licity that live and thrive because the adver- 
tiser wants them. The newspapers will al- 
ways receive their share of an _ advertising 
appropriation—usually it is the lion’s share, 
and properly so, too; newspaper advertising 
will naturally remain the premier medium of 
publicity, and in consequence millions will be 
expended there where thousands go into other 
forms of advertising. 

The Editorial Association is barking up the 
wrong tree. Let it put its energies and efforts 
to improving and making more valuable its re- 
spective publications, and it then would natur- 
ally receive more patronage—for in buying 
advertising, as in everything else, the pur- 
chaser is *‘ out for value.” 













JEORGE KIssAM. 


——__+o 

Puta signal light of your business in the 
best paper of its kind. Keep the light trim- 
med and supply it with the oil of facts and_ex- 
perience. Then its rays will penetrate into 
many an unlooked-for field of trade and bring 
business results that have been little antici- 
pated.—Hide and Leather, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


SAM WAY’S WAY. 
Comrort, Boone Co., W. 
August 25, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Opening Printers’ Ink of August 10, my 
eye rested on the heading on the first page, 
“Advertising Suburban Real Estate,’ and im- 
mediately came to mind a funny incident which 
occurred just about fifty years ago in Boston. 

Samuel Way was a successful real estate 
agent. He was known by the sobriquet of 
**Sam”’ Way. Besides being a good business 
man, Sam was popular. One day there came 
into his office a gentleman who resided thirty 
miles away, on some ancestral acres. The 
farm afforded him a good living, yet he had 
become dissatisfied with it. He wanted-some- 
thing that would suit him better—he hardly 
knew just what. So he proposed to Sam to 
advertise his farm for sale in the Daz/y Jour- 
nal, Sam infermed him that he would go out 
to his place, examine it, advertise it and sell it 
if possible. So he went out, looked over the 
farm and returned to Boston, assuring the gen- 
tleman that he should see his farm advertised 
in the next morning’s Journal. Now, Sam 
had a “‘nack”’ of describing property, setting 
out its good qualities in first-rate style, and, as 
the gentleman’s property was a thing of beauty, 
he set it off in glowing terms. 

The gentleman was promptly at the post- 
office the next morning, received his /ourna/, 
and hurried home to sit down and peruse the 
advertisement. He opened the paper to read 
his advertisement, and was amazed because he 
did not find it. He looked over and over the 
ads under Sam Way’s “‘ Real Estate for Sale,” 
and was greatly disappointed not to find it. 
So he jumped into the cars, rode into Boston, 
went to Sam Way’s office, and very peremptor- 
ily demanded to know why his farm was not 
advertised agreeably to promise, for he had 
found a place advertised which just suited him, 
and he was more than ever anxious to sell, so 
he might buy it. Sam assured him that he had 
advertised his farm, and, to convince him, 
showed him the advertisement which “‘ just 
suited ”? him. 

“Is that a description of my place?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tt is,”’ said Sam. 

After reflecting a bit he said to Sam: “I tell 
you what to do: You just take out that adver- 
tisement, make out your bill and I will pay it. 
I had no idea my place was so beautiful ; I will 
go home and live on the old farm the rest of 
my life, contented and happy,” and he did. 

5.3. 0 








- pews a 
DORFLINGER’S IMPRESSION. 
New York, Aug. 24, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some years ago I called on Mr. Moore, of 
E. R. Durkee & Co., since dead. He told me 
the following true story of the wonderful reach 
of advertising : 

“One evening my wife said : ‘ I should like 
some cut glass. Will you help me buy some 
to-morrow ? 

“*T don’t know anything about cut glass.’ 

*** Neither do I.’ 

*“We started off without an idea of where to 
go. Suddenly I exclaimed: 

“*Let’s go to Dorflinger’s, wherever that 
may be.’ 

“To Dorflinger’s we went and bought what 
we desired. I had never heard of Dorflinger. 
to my knowledge, and yet constantly seeing his 
name in advertisements had made such an im- 
pression that it thus bore fruit.” 

J. W. ScHWARTZ. 


—__+o 
VorE for the best advertising. 
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NEITHER DEAD NOR SLEEPETH. 
Office of 
“ Tue CATHOLIC STANDARD AND 
Times,” 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 15, 1898. J 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 
Inclosed please find an advertisement clipped 
from the Catholic Transcripft, of Hartford, 











~ 
The above cut shows the scieuce to which Joho Moriarity, the People’s 
Undertaker has brought the art of Embalming An enterprising 
Photographer found lin practicing w Lis york shop and wok a suap 
shot at bim. 
HE Is NOT DEAD NOR SLEEPING 
Faitbiuily yours 





Conn. It is probablya novelty to you. Respect- 

fully, James P, Larrerty. 
——_—__ +o _ __—____ 
ONE READING NOTICE THAT PAID. 
Office of 
THe Detroir Lupricator Co., | 
Hodges Building. f 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 23, 1898.) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In response to your request on page 34 of 
Printers’ INK of August 17 for evidences of 
business being secured from a reading notice, I 
incloge with this a letter we received some time 
ago, with an accompanying clipping. A few 
months prior to the receipt of this letter, we had 
a reading notice inserted in the Augineering 
and Mining Jou: nal of New York regarding 
our Kerosene Oil Injector. This ‘‘ write-up ” 
was copied by some other journal, presumably 
an Australian one, which even went to the 
trouble and expense of making a cut of our 
device from the illustration shown in the Zx- 
gineering and Mining Journal, Asa result 
of this inquiry we have since sold this gentle- 
man several hundred dollars’ worth of goods. 
This case is exceptional only in the fact that 
the write-up captivated an innocent publisher, 
who probably did not think he was giving us 
valuable advertising by the clipping he took 
from his exchange. Evidently was not an 
American. In other ways, however, this case 
is not unusual, at least in our experience, as 
we very frequently receive letters from parties 
who have noticed our write-ups, and in almost 
every case we capturethem. Possibly this may 
be true with mechanical devices more frequent- 
ly than with other goods, especially if the 
write-ups are what they should be. Very truly 
yours, Joun Coyne, 

—— >> 

ONE great waste of force is cumbersome 
methods. Simplify your detail. Handle your 
business with as few motions as_ possible. 
Keep as few records as possible, but have 
them connect. Look over your business and 
see wherein you can save time. To save time 
is to save money ; likewise to save time is to 
lengthen life.—Hustler. 
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ONE VIEW. 


Office of ) 
“ Tue Sun,” 
Wilmington, Del. 
WitmincTon, Del., Aug. 25, 189°. J 
THE ANSWER. 

A clever little journal called Printers’ Ink 
asks the question why the theater announce- 
ments in the daily newspapers are not more 
displayed. I can answer that question easily. 
The rate for theatrical advertising is almost 
the highest charged by a daily paper, and no 
one can explain why. Possibly the news- 
papers think it absolutely necessary for a 
theater to aavertise, and having a sure thing, 
the theaters are taxed to the limit. The 
same amount of space taken by a merchant 
or banker would cost less than half as much. 
Being taxed to the highest amount, the the 
aters can not afford to display their ads.— 
N. Y. Dramatic News.—PRINTERS’ INK, Aug- 
ust 24, 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This newspaper was the first in the country 
to offer the theaters exactly the same service, 
rates and space enjoyed by the corner grocer 
and druggist, dry goods man and butcher, and 
the local managers promptly killed the propo- 
sition by demanding free write-ups and puffs 
which no newspaper on earth would give to its 
best commercial! advertiser. Line for line, the 
theaters get cheaper advertising than the local 
merchants, even ‘at the increased rates. The 
Dramatic News is wrong. hHE SuN, 

Wilmington, Del. 


——_¢ - —_—__—— 
SCHLITZ CLAIMS PRIORITY. 


Office of 
Jos. Scuiitz BrewinG Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Aug. 19, 1898. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In Printers’ INK of August 17, on page 34, 
there appears the following: ‘“‘ Schlitz, the 
Milwaukee brewer, advertises his preparations 
as the beer that made Milwaukee famous. This 
was evidently suggested by Pabst’s ‘ Mil- 
waukee beer is famous, Pabst has made it so’ ; 
at the same time it is so different that it can 
hardly be called even an adaptation.” We write 
to correct the erroneous impression the writer of 
this note seems to entertain. The adoption of 
a catch phrase to serve the purposes of a trade- 
mark was entirely and Prva se. original with 
our firm, Prior to the time that our catch- 
line, “‘ the beer that made Milwaukee famous,”’ 
appeared in our newspaper advertisements, on 
our stationery, our signs and show cards, and 
advertising matter of every description, the 
Pabst phrase to our certain knowledge never 
had appeared in any newspaper or periodical 
advertisement of that firm, nor on any of its 
labels, show-cards, signs, etc. We decidedly 
claim priority in the use of these similar 
phrases. Yours truly, 

Jos. ScHit1tz BrewinG Co. 
Per Bienfeld. 
+e 


A TENDENCY TOWARD LOWER RATES. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Aug. 24, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We beg to inclose reduced advertising rate 
card for the Farm and Fireside, which went 
into effect August 1, 1898. This shows a re- 
duction from $1.80 per line to $1.60, with a 
corresponding reduction for increased space. 
We beg to say, by way of explanation, that our 
object in reducing this rate was not because the 
Farm and Fireside was \osing advertising 
patronage or circulation, but it is well known 
that competition all along the line, both in agri- 
cultural publishing and in manufacturing gen- 
erally, has necessitated closer profits all around. 

Mast, Crowe._t & KirKPATRICK, 
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AA DEAD MAN 
CAN T 


BUY CLOTHES, SHOES, FOOD 
FOR HIS CHILDREN, GIVE 
THEM AN EDUCATION, NOR 
PROVIDE NECESSARIES OR 
COMFORTS FOR HIS wWiDOw. 


It's absurd to make sucfPa state- 
ment, isn’t it? Veta great many 
people live as if a dead man 
could do these things. # #+ + 


THEY SPIN THE WEB OF 
THEIR LIVES AS IF THE THREAD 
WERE NEVER TO BE BROKEN. 
THEY LIVE aS IF THEY WERE 
NEVER TO DIE. + # # + + 


Practically the only use for a dead 
man is as a memory, an example, 
or perhaps a warning. + + + 


THE WIDOW MAY TURN TO 
THE WASHTUB OR COUNTER, 
THE GIRLS TO THE FACTORY, 
THE BOYS TO THE STREET- 
THe Dead MAN Can’t PREVENT iT 


BUT 
A LIVE MAN 
MAY 


make provision against the effect 
of death, so far as it concerns 
the material welfare of his family. 


"HE NEED NOT BE RICH IN 
MONEY TO DO SO, NOR HAVE 
WEALTH IN LANDS OR GOODS 





A smal sum set aside from his 
salary each year would keep his 
family from want many years after 
hisdeath @ + + + + + + 
HE MAY EVEN PROVIDE 
AN INCOME ‘FOR HIS 


WIFE AS LONG AS SHE HOW? 


|  OUTLIVES HIM UNTIL 














HER DEATH. + + + + 








Write td the 


Penn about it 





PHILADEL 





_ THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
: COMPANY 


921-3-5 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHIA, PA., 














PORCELAIN LETTERS. 

“You have noticed those pretty porcelain 
letters that are used for advertising purposes on 
store windows, no doubt,”’ said a friend of the 
writer the other day. “‘ They are very nice 
looking things, but they can’t be depended on 
You know they are fastened to the windows by 
some alleged adhesive composition. If the 
cement, or whatever it is, were uniform in its 
strength, these enamel letter signs would be 
more valuable. But while some of the letters 
stick with the pertinacity of a poor relation, 
others come off on the least provocation or on 
no provocation at all. If the whole sign dropped 
off it would not matter so much, but when odd 
letters drop out here and there it entirely spoils 
the look of the sign, and not infrequently gives 
an entirely different meaning to it. 

“ What do I mean? Well, I’ll just give you 
a few instances by way of explanation. There 
was a very high-priced dressmaker uptown 
who lived in a private house, but had on her 
parlor windows some of these porcelain letters, 
which read, ‘Madam Blank Robes.’ One day 


the ‘e’ in ‘ Robes’ dropped off without any 


warning, and Madame Blank’s enemies asserted 
that she was then advocating the truth for the 
first time. A dentist of my acquaintance used 
some of these letters on the side of his window 


to convey the information, ‘Advice free.’ One ! 


day a policeman drew his attention to ihe fact 
that for nearly a week the first two letters in 
‘advice’ had been missing, and this perhaps 
accounted for a great falling off in patronage. 
On the transom of a saioon side door I saw the 
other day the words, ‘ Family trance. Of 
course the ‘ en’ had dropped off the glass, but 
it shows you how foolish such an accident can 
make a sign appear. Some time ago I was 
studying a line that appeared on the window of 
a grocery store. Apparently it was ‘ Cut rice.’ 
I wondered what it was. I had heard of ‘ split 
peas and‘ crushed sugar,’ but I did not know 
what ‘cut rice ’meant. So I asked the grocer, 
and he told me that the words originally were 
‘Cut prices,’ but some of the letters had 
dropped off! I tell you porcelain letters are 
not very reliable things to use in advertising.” 
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NOTES. 


In Geneva (N. Y.) a saloon calls itself a 
“ Gentleman’s Thirst Parlor.’ 

Tue Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (N.Y.) 
makes a unique booklet out of the names of 
those whose subscriptions to the magazine were 
received the last three weeks in July. 

Many show windows are made attractive 
and suggestive of approaching autumn by a 
profusion of sprays of golden rod and swamp 
cat-tails mixed in with the display of goods. 

Tue Pabst Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, are 

utting out a large picture entitled “‘ Popular 

fen and a Popular Beverage,” showing all 
the heroes of the recent war drinking of the 
Pabst product. 

I HAVE found that the better class of general 
advertisers are usually willing to pay a fair 
price if they can be convinced that they are get- 
ting what they pay for and some one else is not 
getting the same thing for less money.—Na- 
tional Printer-Journalist. 

Every now and then somebody inquires of 
Printers’ Ink whether there is anybody en- 
gaged in the business of buying and selling 
ee. Such inquirers are referred to 

F. David, of Abington, Mass., who makes 
this branch of pammnmarcton his specialty. 


RUSH TO EXHIBIT IN PARIS. 

The United StatesCommissioner to the Paris 
Exposition has received at his office in the 
Equitable Building in this city more than 300 
applications for space from Americans who 
want to exhibit, and the total number of appli- 
cations at the New York and Chicago offices 
exceeds 600. The large number of applications 
caused some dismay to the commissioner, be 
cause of the comparatively small space that 
this country has secured at the exposition. 
Only 150,000 square feet have been allotted to 
the United States thus far, and enough have ap- 
plied for space to make a World’s Fair of 
themselves. Commissioner Peck, in view of the 
number of applications, will go to Paris shortly, 
and op ee to secure 500,000 square feet in- 
stead’ of' 150,000. The rise in prominence of 
everything American owing to our victories in 
the war leads the commissioner to believe that 
he will be able to secure much more space than 
was originally awarded this country. That an 
an increase is needed is shown by the fact that 
among the applications thus far received ten 
electrical companies have asked for more than 
75,000 square feet, or more than half the avail- 
able space. An agricultural company has also 
asked for more than half the space allotted. It 

was said at the office of the commissioner that 
a lot of applications would be rejected. A 
special commission, whose duty it will be to 
award space and pass on applications, will be 
appointed in about four months. It has already 
been suggested by the commissioner that ex- 
hibitors should combine in some way to make 
the best possible use of the limited space, anda 
number have agreed to do so. In one case 
twenty-seven kirdred trades have put their ex- 
hibits in charge of one agent. It is expected 
that that there will be more than 2,000 ex- 
hibits.—Mew York Sun. 

—— aa 

Tue kome » merchant is the man who gives 
you credit when you, have no cash to buy the 
necessarie$ of life. he home merchant is the 
man who helps you to pay the taxes that run 
your schools ad pete your streets. The home 
merchant is the man to whom you appeal in 
times of distress for favors, Then why should 
you ignore him when you desire to make a pur- 
chase? He sells as good goods at as low fig- 
ures as the man who does business in the big 
city. The hills look green far away. 


EVEN IN ENGLAND. 

Speaking of circulation, Pudlicity, an adver- 
tising journal published in Hull, England, says : 

“* Even the largest of our newspapers do not 
go to the lengths of giving pene figures, but 
content themselves with some such statement as 
‘largest circulation of any paper,’ or something 

equally indefinite. The Yorkshire Post is nat- 
urally proud of its supremacy as the county 
organ, yet does not claim its superiority with- 
out due regard to reason, for whilst guarantee- 
ing that its daily sale is from two to three times 
larger than that of any other morning paper 
published in Yorkshire, adds the qualifying 
clause ‘ Sheffield alone excepted.’ Frankness 
of this kind draws a eomparison with the rash 

statements made by some journals.” 

or —__—_. 

A DEVIL’S JOKE. 

An action was recently brought against an 
American newspaper by an advertiser of a pat- 
ent medicine for damages alleged to have been 
caused by a slight error, which looks like a 
practical joke of the printer’s devil. Among 
the testimonials to the marvelous efficacy of, the 
remedy, one grateful sufferer was made to tes- 
tify to the flout: effect : ‘‘ 1 am now com- 
pletely cured after having been at the gate of 
death merely through taking half a dozen bottles 
of your medicine.”” The omissign of a comma 
after the word ‘‘ death ”’ converted this declara- 
tion of simple faith into a statement not likely 
to increase the sale of the nostrum.—British 
Medical Journal. 


——_+o>—_—_——_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twoimesor rave 
without display, 25centsa line. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
9) = CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
a0W ORK, Athens, Ga 


\ 7E buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E, N 


YERFECT haif-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., "Tounge. 
town, Ohio. 


NV AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods; large profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building. Chicago, Ill. 


IGH-GRAD& HALF-TONES 10c. per sq. inch. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Send for samples. 
MARTIN ENG. CO.,515 Washington St., Buffalo. 


ly ARSED Case of bad health that R'I:P*A‘N’S 
vill not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 
)» EADER—Send $1 fora large 21 oz. bottle of 
\ Sand Mountain Iron Tonic, The best iron 
tonic made, JOHN L. RAY & CO., Druggists, Al- 
bertville, Alabama. 


81 0 SECURES explanation of successful 
scheme for limited number of manufact- 
urers to increase trade. Write a to 
“ ADPLAN,” care Printers’ Ink 
1 De XPERIENCED Chicago advertising man, best 
references, wants position with medical co. 
to place advertising or as advertising manager 
of live paper. Address “ H. J, ” Printers’ Ink. 




















T= undersigned ‘wishes ‘to hear from any one 
© has a bound volume of the first year’s 
issue of PRINTERS? INK and to know at what price 
it will be sold. Address G. V. gu ILLIARD, JR., 
office of Printers’ Ink, New Y Yor 
NHE BRITISH MARKETS — -Partner of English 
house, on business trip to the United States, 
desires interviews with a view to introducing 
goods on the British. markets. N. Y. bankers’ 
references. Address * “ H.C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ww RAPPERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy wray 

per paster, and 0 the work twleabeniek, 
better and without “muss.” Great time saver. 
In stock all branches AM.TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 
ors. 
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7 DOLLARS FOR A NAME. 

The writer proposes to place on the market 
a cure for headache, neuralgia, etc., in tablet 
form. It will be sold from cards on the show 
cases of drug and cigar stores at ten cents per 
box of ten tablets. e wants a name and will 
pay ten dollars for the best one submitted w = 
in two weeks, with reason for the name. ** CC 
TEST,” Printers’ Ink. 


Ce e are using over a hundred gross of 

-orks a month of an extra-fine quailty. and 
are paying $3 per thousand for th>m. The size 
is inch diameter by X inchlong. They are fine 
corks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fine. 
We want to hear from a dealer who is ready to 
furuish a — cork ~~ — money. Come and 


see us, with a sample l contract for a thou- 
und gross. THE RuPAss CHEMICAL CO., 10 
Spruce St., New Yo 
W wil 
ANT 
Hic GH. GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURs! 


50.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 2 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
~ a4 buys 4 lines $s sy ~ buys 4 inches 





5 lines 5 inches 
“6 lines 6inches 
“ inch . half col 
me linch = one col. 
7 “ 2inches a8 “« half page 
10.50 * 3 inches 196.00 “ 1 age 


1 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN'S WORK, Athens Ga. 


NEWSPAPER METALS. 


ONEST electro, steree.and linotype metals 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 








ate - 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
Se 





country and trade papers for 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
SUPPLIES. 
yas BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
a HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
. L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
au buyers. 





—-+> 
MAILING M- iCHINES. 








\ ATCHLESS mailer. “812 net, ‘‘ beats the beat 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. ¥. 


I ORTON mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 

Ladies’ Home Journal. edition 850.000, who 
write: We save the cost of a machine in knife 
sharpening alone every four months.” You can't 
afford to we any other. even if it costs more 
than the Horton. In stock all branches AM 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





-+e+ —— 
AGR ICULTURE. 


F you would reach the “farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition 
These books have been published by ux fortwenty 


*TIPPMAN BROS oe druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, ¢ - - 





A DVERTISIN G NOVELTIES. 


1 NOVELTIES, Ad Calendars. Write CLASP 
44 CO., Buchanan, Mich.. for samples and prices. 


TR mailable bill hooks are business builders. 
Free sample and folders. AMER. BILL FILE 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Bee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
feader as well as advertiser.4 lines will be in 
serted uncer this Lead once for one dotlar. 





co., 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
( YLASSIFIED ADDRESSES—Agents, invalids, 
trades, ete. Authenticity gu aT State 
class, quantity and secure rates. F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., — York. 
AND ILLU STRATIONS. 
] i. SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


H4t .F-TONES, 6 sq. in. $1; larger, 10c. per 
xanramess first class. MARTIN ENGR av 
ING Co., 515 Washington St., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
\W OMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


ILLUSTRATORS 








Vy oman’s WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 






W OMAN’S WORK, , Athens, Ga., 2 cts. a line 
for 50,000 prover 
] ARDWARE DF. —_ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
é including 40-word ad. _Disp. lic. ag. line 
% cents. ENTERPRISE, 


4() WORDS, 5 times 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation «exceeds 6,000 















DVER7!SERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 8¢. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th Sample free. 
PEPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates 
amy person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
F to the amount of $10 is entiticu to receive 
the paper for one y ° 
i OWAN’S MATRIM( TAL JOURNAL. circula- 
tion 30,000 a oe, yse 2'th. Adv. rates 
>. per line. C.H. d Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 

largest circulation of any paper in a manu 

facturing city having a population of 7.395. A 
good country paper at a great trade center. 


Tz YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, v. 
» EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro 
\ gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 














west. 5.000 copies monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates and sample oor. They will interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTEK CO., Portland, Or+ 


‘HE TIMES-UNION is used by the successful 
business men of Albany to keep its thou 
sands of readers informed just what theyhave fur 
sale. Advertisementsin its columns are sure to 
bring results. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
proprietor, Albany, N.Y. 








F you have what teachers and school officers 
want, they'll buy it if you advertise in th« 
"RNAL OF EpucaTIon. ‘This educational week- 
ly covers the entire country reaching the most 
influential teachers, princ ipals and superintena 

ents 1n every State in the Union. It hashad their 
confidence for nearly twenty-five years. Write 
to-day forsample copy and terms. Address JOUR 





NAL OF EDUC ATION, 3 Somerset St., Boston 
BOUT seven-eighths “of the advertising done 
- fails to be effective because it is placed in 


papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. (orre- 
spondence solicited Address THE ag P 
ROW EL. 1, ADVERTIS ING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


i TO ADVF RTIS! RS. 

We publish the New York MvsicaL Ecno, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xi4 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in 
strumental music 

If you want to contract for 500 conies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and ch¢rge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecuo. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
wou be — Picaxine than the New YorRE 
Musica Ecu 

NEW YoRK ‘MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
vannah. ( 

















PRIN 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


QE <ND your name on a small postal for a aenele 
‘ of my Large Postal for advertise rs 
and stron on the market aud only 


2.75 pe a 
1,000. W . JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce 8t., Ne = York. 


Pp .ES cured quickly and ermanentts by Dr. 
Brown’s Pile Cure, Used by many physi- 
cians in practice. Price 2% cents. 
( \ATARRH and the headachesit brings relieved, 
and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth- 
ma vanquished by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 25e. 
»ALD HEADS end gray, faded hair cured. 
3 Month’s trial 2 All’ by mail. Address 
BROWN MED. c CO., DEPT T Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 


PRINTE! 2S. 


F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, P. rinters, 140 W. 23d St , N. ¥.C ity. 


E. RICHARDSON, printer to mod work 
*). agents and others requiring good wor 
from good type and goodink. 249 Pearl St., N. 


[D* ENS SCRIPT, shown in Aucust ae 
Printer tor first time, for cards, circulars 
and social events; very stylish. Our type de- 
signs surpass all competition, and purchasers get 
more effectiveness per dollar when they buy our 
type. You'll get as much w eight for your dollar 
elsewhere, but we give more “muzzle energy 

per dollar with the same weight. Why buy even 
The see ‘ond best when the best costs you no more! 

\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co, 
—_ 


FOR SALE. 
<1! 3UYS 4 iines, 50,000 proven. 
WORKK, Athens, Ga. 
FORSALE Ten R'I'P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 
OR SALE—The only morning paper in Sche- 
nectady, Y job office—circu!ation 
*G.8..” Schenectady, N. 











WOMAN'S 











4,000, Box 


I “OR SALE—A well | equipped modern news and 

job offic e. All necessary machinery and new 
type faces. ‘ash or time. HEYBACH-BUSH 
CO., Louisville, Ky. 


F‘ IR SALE—One of the le ading and best known 

agricultural papers in the U.S. Guaranteed 
to pay not less than 10 per cent on $150,000. Ad- 
dress ** SUCCESS,” care Printers’ Ink 








| DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. ie oa 
x t 


ye. 


] ) IXY, 150 Nassau St. 


J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 
D your busi: —let me write your 


M* MARSH, Box #4 springtield, Mass. 


s ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Adve a 623 & 
¥ 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


D VERTO—New booklet. Yours forthe ask- 


. ing. MAR“H, Box 943, Springtield, Mass. 
by bo ~ a ER apv "ERTISEMENTS. BOOKLETS, CIR- 
RS, CATAL es. WILLIAM L. Os- 
TROM, WRITER, OLE AN 
|i HE only writer ot exe lusively medica! and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
M ANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


stal for a copy 





ads, 








LYSSES G, 


Ge ND your name on a small f 
‘ of my large postal. wM. arte agg Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


> OUR business is to make goods, mine is to 
advertise them. You attend to your busi- 

and let me attend to mine. See bcoklet 
i. W ILSON HOYT, 24 Elm St., N.Y. 








WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
w riting, secs ag Ideas, Plans and 
Adv » for Advertisers. 

My free booklet,“ Business,” will give 
you a good idea of my style and 
methods of work. Send for it. 

) Nassau Street, 
New York. 
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OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 

e writing, designing and preening. 1 believe I 

can get up an advertise ment or ‘let t or circu- 


lar as well calculated to sell kA any person 
in the business. 1 have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
gg your name on a small postal for acopy of 
large ee WM. JOHNSTON, aed 
Printers J In Press, 10 § 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. Cit 





Ths pr oe placing of advertising consists 
fi preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what eA to be said in a convincing way. 

Se cond in setting the matter in such type as will 

catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 

picture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘hird,in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sort tof people and sell advertising space 
atareasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time Ligh price dand 
cheap on account of the great service they can 


render. To secure these points tor the adv: ertiser 
who employs us is our practice and prefession. 
Address ROW eRTISING 





E y. LL ADV 
, No. 10 Spruce St., New ‘Yo rk. 


( 00 WMdDDDD00N( 10000 ¢ 000000 0000000 
000000000 000000 OOODOO0OCO0000 


oo On 

00 SEE my special advertisement on OO 
OO page 38, this issue. 00 
60 oO 
00 ———— oo 
00 00 
0o CHAS. F, JONES, oo 
OO Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. OO 
00 Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
oo Suite 101, World waiaing, 0o 
00 New York, U A 0o 
oo 10 


( 
0000000 0000000000 0000000000C 000 
0000000 OOO0000000 COOOOOOCOO0CO000 


G “GOULD. 
T 


GOULD. 
MEDICAL, 

Mutilation of the queen’ 8 English will not do 
in advertising matter for 3 henge and den 
tists. They appreciate intelligence and a pro- 
fessional tone in what they read. I will 
request, sample of the “ Vitogen ” 
Surozone ” books, written for the G. F. Narvey 
Co., and sample of the “Dr. Wilvon’s Local An- 

aesthetic,” Dental Journa’ advts., written for the 
Central Chemical Co. These will give vou an 
idea of my style of advertising to the profession. 
62 pages ‘of ** Evidence,” ready to mail, free, to 
any drug or specialty house willing to pay a rea- 
sonable price for a profitable adve: ene, service, 
returnable if not satisfactory. M. P. GOULD 
New Haven, Conn. 

PROFESSIONAL. 
GOULD. 





mail, on 
and “Vin 


6) ORIGINAL ITY. 
Origin nies 
IGINALITY. 

Originality is the, ‘dietingul~ Shing: feature of the 
un-to-date ad m'n’s work, as it is of our type. 
The ad man can not afford to endanger his hard- 
earned prestige by submitting to the — of 
mediocrity in type-design. Advertisers 
originalicy— it has a market value, anc 

a sive ad man’s prime KF. § “ads 
ook lets and jobs set in type of our make will 
increase your patronage and maintain the good- 
will of your customers. Where can you find 
satisfac tory substitutes for the following : 
Schoeffer Old Style Jenson Cushing 





ic 
Satanick Jenson The DeVinnes 
if yie 

Touraine Old Style Live wane The Mogebteons 
Bradley aclede Que 

AMERICAN TYPE ‘FOUNDERS COMPANY. 
Boston : 270 Congress St. ; York : itose 
and Duane Sts. Philadelphia eos qs 
som St.; Baltimore: Frederick & Water Sts. 


Buffalo: 45 N. Division St Pittsburg : 323 Third 





Ave. ;¢ ‘leveland : St. Clair and fo cconcaiaed Sts. -Cin- 
cinnati: 7-13 Longwerth St.; Chicago : 203 Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts : M,a- 
Es 26 First St. south ; Kansas City : 633 

5 ; Denver: 16 J Blake St.; Portland 
Ore. coat and Stark § : San Francisco : 405 
Sansome St.; Spokane : 10 itonroe St ne: 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 44 4 Bay 8t.; 
santa, : Dodson Printers’ Supply (0.55 So. Seose 

Dallas: The Scarff and’ O’Connor Co., 256 
Cecammeves St. 









The Brooklyn 
Elevated 
Railroad Trains 


wet FSqy | 
er ay 


“Ze “x 
4 297 Cars y 
—_—- W $100 W <8 
NY per month Ww 
“Ssuee” 
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GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
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ARE NOW RUNNING OVER 
THE BRIDGE from New York 
to Manhattan Beach, West Brigh- 
ton and Rockaway. The Brook- 
lyn «L.” is the first to run trains 
to the above points, and was the 
FIRST to have REAL advertis- 
ing in its cars; size of car cards 
16x24 inches in a concave rack. 
Real display, plenty of space to 
tell your story, and good comfort- 
able cars where the card can be 
easily seen and its contents ab- 
sorbed at leisure on the only in- 
telligent trip to or from New York 
or other points covered by the 
Brooklyn « L.” system. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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7 “ESTABL ISHED “1876. “10 p AGES. ée mii _ BALTIMORE, MON y, AU 
BALTIMORE'S | 
FAVORITE | JA 
FAMILY PAPER. | 
’ 
ie ~ WHOLE. NUMBER | 941, ae BALTIMORE, JULY ‘a, |898.—T 





| THE PEOPLE'S PAPER | 


"THE WORWING HERALD, W H Kh I YX | 
ONE CENT 


__ WHOLE NUMBER 929. ; _ BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, | GUST 


BRED-IN-T -E 
THE MORNING 


The morning netjspaper ‘ 
in Baltimore. Frople in ¢ 
nothing more sttingly we 


THE MORNING 


with a record a! venty-fc 
Baltimore and vifnity th< 
adding to its t reader 


























Its loca! clentele i: 
homes. _ Its stretf sales a 
of advertising spice. 
the counties of « 

THE S$ 














Sunday newspagy, z 
price of other Ba 


THE BALTIMORE MORNING HERALD. THE HERALD PUBL! 


The Rookery, Chicago —— “THE S.C. BECKWIT SPE 
SHORORGHOHOREROROR GHEE TERS 
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@)) HERALD. “= 




















MONLY, AUGUST 8, 1898 "ONE CENT. 
ts 3 a 
v4, TORY'S WEATHER. | 

‘ ) ae 

e OCCASIONAL SHOWERS. 
’ 


31, (896.—THIRTY-TWO’ PAGES. aa - PRICE THREE CENTS _ 




















J 
IL¥ SUBSCRIDE FOR 


9 DA 
y ’ THE MORNING HERALD 
12 PAGars. 
ais DAYS FOR 63 A YEAR 
* Or 30 Cents a Month } 


ae 


AY, GUST 5, 1898.-TWELVE PAGES. PRICE ONE CENT. 


THE-BONE READERS OF 
NNG NEWSPAPER. 


ig netfspaper stands first in the line of newspapers acceptable to the majority of people 
e. Phople in every walk of life have the morning newspaper in their homes. There is 
re sttingly welded into the daily lives of Baltimoreans than their morning newspaper. 


NIG HERALD 


rd al henty-four years of steady, solidified growth, is subscribed for in more homes in 
ind vifuity than any other paper published in the South. It is steadily and constantly 
ts list ‘ readers. 


IF YOU WaNT A tron | 























oca! Clentele is mainly served by a corps of carriers. THE HERALD goes into the 
s stfelf sales are small. Every copy sold means possible business for the judicious buyer 
ing Sf Furthermore, THE MORNING HERALD is more widely distributed over 
s of .fryland and adjoining States than any other Baltimore daily. 

3 SUPAY HERALD has, by all odds, much the largest circulation of any Baltimore 
wspafr, and THE WEEKLY HERALD-~-subscription 50 cents per year, one-half the 
er Bafmore weeklies—has the best circulation outside of Baltimore. 


HING CO., Fayette and St. Paul Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
VITHSPECIAL AGENCY —— Tribune Bidg., New York 
RLOROHOROROROROROROHOROHOHO 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. ‘ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars ayear, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

(3 For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

(2 Being printed trom plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

(3 Pubhshers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 

iw If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 ce 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a | page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per r ce cent for cash with order. 





Oscar HerzBerc, Managing Editor, 
Pster Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


No. 10 Spruce 
oe 50-52 


STF EET. 
Ludgate 


New York Orrices: 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. 
Hill, 


~NEW YORK, SEPT. 7, 1898. _ 








As A rule, the man who places his 
advertising with the greatest judgment 
is the man who confines it to a com- 
paratively small list of publications 
and who uses large space in those 
publications. 





THE gbject of an ad is not to dis- 
play the smartness of the writer, but 
to truthfully and convincingly tell the 
story of the advertiser. The more 
people it tells the story to the better 
the ad. Therefore the artist should 
make the ad conspicuous. 





Two advertising men were discuss- 
ing, in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
presence, the circulation of the penny 
evening papers in New York City. 
“T think,” remarked the first, “that 
the Journal has the largest circulation, 
then come the World, the 7elegram, 
the News andthe Sux. Whatdo you 
think of my order?” “I think the way 
you place them is eminently fair,” re- 
plied the other. 





Tue barker before a side show is 
the best part of the performance. His 
ability in advertising is the life or 
death of the business. He gives a 
large talk for a small show and he gets 
the money of the crowd. But he never 
gets the same crowd twice. His ad- 
vertising is all right, but the show can’t 
hold its trade. Right advertising will 
draw trade, but the business must be 
as right as the advertising if you ex- 
pect the trade to stick. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK would like to secure 
the name of every newspaper that 
publishes articles on advertising in- 
tended to induce people to advertise, 
or advertisers to put forth more num- 
erous or attractive announcements. 
Send the name of the paper and 
clipping of one of the articles under 
letter postage, at the same time indi 
cating how often such articles are pub 
lished, and whether they are original 
or clipped from and credited to other 
publications. 





IN an article dealing with evening pa- 
pers, the San Francisco Bulletin says 
of itself: ; 

Within the present yéar the Axdietin has 
come to be recognized as the best advertising 
medium in the city, just asit has long been con- 
ceded to be the best conveyer of news. It has 
caught the popular favor, and now that it has 
begun to issue or Sunday morning in further 
competition with ne morning newspapers the 
favors of advertisers follow it. This is partly 
because it is to-day the popular paper, and 
partly because its popularity has gained for it 
an enormous increase in circulation. The value 
of advertising space depends upon circulation 
and upon the conditions in which a newspaper 
is read. In both of these respects the Budletin 
is in the front rank. Its Sunday edition has 
scored a success and is attracting the attention 
of the entire State. The Az//etin succeeds in 
whatever it undertakes. The logic of the situ- 
ation 1s on its side. 

a 

THE New York /Journad is engaged 
in vigorously pointing out the injuri- 
ous effects of cigarettes, devoting 
several pages a week to the subject. 
This causes the Mewspaper Maker of 
New York to express its wonder at the 
fact that if the Journal believes cigar- 
ettes are so injurious, it should have 
accepted the money of the American 
Tobacco Co., when that concern ad- 
vertised in the past. Carrying Mr. 
Lancaster’s theory out to its logical 
conclusion, if Mr. Hearst of the /owr- 
nal were a vegetarian—which he may 
be, in spite of his taste for Spanish 
blood—and believed the ingestion of 
animal or alcoholic products to be an 
evil, he would be compelled to exclude 
from the Journal all announcements 
of articles made from or containing 
milk, meat, eggs or liquors. The illus- 
tration indicates at a glance the ab- 
surdity of the MewsfaperMakers po- 
sition. That publication naturally 
finds it difficult to understand why a 
newspaper should take the chances of 
offending a possible advertiser; its 
own method would be to write a laud- 
atory sketch of the prospective adver- 
tiser, and succeed in selling him sev 
eral hundred copies of that issue, 
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ALBERT DOLLENMAYER, for a dec- 
ade engaged in newspaper writing in 
several departments, who for the past 
year has devoted himself exclusively 
io the writing of advertising matter, 
has been engaged by the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) 77mes for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting the local advertising field. Mr. 
Dollenmayer will be at the service of 
those who wish assistance and advice 
upon the matter of advertising. He 
will also have a weekly feature—a 
talk on advertising—which will appear 
regularly in the Monday issues of the 
7imes. There is no doubt that Minne- 
apolis business men will appreciate the 
7imes’ enterprise in this direction. 


Or the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
papers, the Minneapolis Journa/ stands 
highest in the volume of advertising 
carried. From January Ist to July 31st 
of the present year the papers named 
below carried advertising as follows: 

Columns, 








9 Paul Globe. (eeeneene 3,117 

Paul Pioneer- “Press. ie 4,507 
Minn Tribune 4,935 
Minn. Times... 5,198 
St. Paul Dispatch.... 5,342 
Minn. eee 5,863 


The /ournal’s adv ertising rates re 
higher than those of the other dailies 
quoted, but this fact has not proved a 
bar to its prosperity. In the want field 
the Journal is pre-eminent ; for it car- 
ries more paid want ads than any other 
daily in the Northwest. The Minne- 
apolis 7zmes makes a showing almost 
as good as its bigger brother. 

— toe —- 
, ~ 
DO AS YOU AGREE. 
ELECTROPOISE. ) 
DuBois & Webb, 513 Fourth Ave. 
LouImsvILLE, Ky. Aug. 22, 1898. j 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 

As former subscribers to your paper, we take 
the liberty of asking some information about 
the legality of contracts. Suppose A makes 
contract direct with B, who is agent or repre- 
sentative for paper, the contract made direct 
with Band not with paper. A, finding contract 
not bringing in 12turns, or for any other cause 
stops advertising, but pays for all space used, 
will A be liable to B for all unused part of 
contract? If you can refer us to a decision in 
case like this, we will esteem it as a favor, and 
thanking you in advance, we are yours truly, 

DuBois & Wess. 

If A makes a contract with B, and 
B does as he agrees, A will be required 
to doas he agrees. If A’s contract 
with B produces him an enormous 
profit, A will not on that account be 
required to pay B any more than he 
agreed to. If, on the other hand, A’s 


contract with B produces A no result 
whatever, A will not on that account 
be required to pay B any less. 





INK. 35 
A PRACTICAL POINTER. 
By John S. Grey. 


I happened to be ina Brooklyn drug 
store the other day while a traveler for 
a new proprietary article was endeav- 
oring to place some of his goods with 
the proprietor. He was a clever, 
smooth-spoken drummer, but he did 
not seem to make much headway with 
the druggist, who resolutely refused to 
handle the goods on any terms. 

“There is no use wasting your time 
in trying to persuade me,” said the 
druggist, decisively. “ Your argu- 
ments are good enough in their way, 
but I tell you I won’t handle the goods 
until they are well advertised. If I see 
them well advertised in the newspa- 
pers, depend upon it I'll send for 
them, and you need not take the 
trouble to call. But the most elo- 
quent and convincing drummer can’t 
talk me into taking a consignment of 
goods for which no demand has been 
created. All that you have said about 
their merits is doubtless true. You 
may convince me of their value, but 
who is going to interest and convince 
the public—my customers? You want 
me to do the talking which the news- 
papers should be doing! I haven't 
the time. You must do your own ad- 
vertising, then the demand will be sure 
to grow. 

When the discomfited drummer had 
departed I ventured to ask the drug- 
gist, whom I knew, what was the 
cause of his position. He replied: 

“ These drummers representing new 
and almost unknown articles are a 
perfect nuisance! They think they 
have nothing to do but ask us to take 
a lot of goods on consignment, and 
that we will gladly accede to their re- 
quest. I have no room to store gcods 
that don’t move, and unadvertised 
goods don’t move! Then they say: 
‘ The article is sure to have a big sale 
if you'll only talk it up!’ Just as if 
we had nothing else to do but verbally 
advertise their particular goods to the 
public! I have long ago made up my 
mind never to handle any articles of a 
proprietary character that had not 
been extensively advertised. That is 
the only way to create a legitimate 
demand for them. The merits of an 
article have little or nothing to do 
with the first demand. They can’t 
have, for nobody knows of their mer- 
its. But advertising induces a trial, 
and thus the demand is started.” 
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: STORE MANAGEMENT. ; 
- 
4 How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to : 
+ make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. + 
i 
’ ‘ ¥] 
i By Chas. F. Fones. i 
a bee * 
3 Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to givetheirviews } 
$ upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. ¢ 
* . 
. eee + 





Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str—I am an advertisement writer for 
a store in this city and wish to ask your advice, 
but will request that you consider my identity 
as confidential, as it would otherwise not be 
very pleasant for me to ask these questions. 
The proprietors of the store which I serve are 
not very up to date in their methods and doa 
great many things that in the eyes of a practical 
man are positively absurd. 1 do not refer to 
questions of right and wrong, as they are strict- 
ly honest in their intentions, but they seem to 
have no real idea how to make advertising valu- 
able, nor will they give me enough discretion 
in the matter to let me carry into effect better 
methods. I have or.ly been with them a short 
while, but am getting discouraged. What shall 
I do about it? Yours sincerely, —_——_ 

Without knowing the. particulars, 
other than are given in this letter, I do 
not think our young friend ought to 
get discouraged. He will find that 
there area great many business houses 
where the proprietors themselves know 
very little about good advertising and 
seemed to have made the larger part 
of their success purely through good 


luck. It ought to be his duty to 
teach the firm any better business 
methods which he may know. There 


are very few firms that are not willing 
to learn if they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that they have a person who 
is capable of teaching. The trouble 
is that so many people try to teach 
things that they do not know them- 
selves very thoroughly and conse- 
quently they can not impress their 
pupils. Little by little perhaps this 
firm may gain better ideas. If they 
can be taught one point of good ad- 
vertising this month, and a-other 
point next month, in the course of 
time they will know many good points. 
It depends to some extent 3.0n the 
purpose for which the advertisement 
writer was engaged. If he was en- 
gaged as a dictator of advertising on 
a contract to run the advertising ac- 
cording to his own ideas, then per- 
haps it might be well to insist upon 
doing business his way, or in the event 
it was not done his way, simply re- 
signing and getting out. An employee 
must always remember that the owner 
of a business has some rights. It is 
his money if he wishes to spend it the 
wrong way. There are very seldom 


circumstances which will justify any 
employee in saying that the money 
shall not be spent as the proprietor 
wishes it to be spent, or the business 
conducted as the proprietor wishes it 
conducted. If the advertisement 
writer in question wishes to hold his 
position he will ave to be a diplomat 
and use persuasion to accomplish his 
ends and wait his time until things 
come around as he would have them. 

There are a great many _ business 
men who have prejudices which they 
allow to interfere with the proper ad- 
vertising of their business. I have 
heard it said that Judge Hilton, of the 
recent firm of Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
did not like illustrations in his adver 
tising, and although Mr. Gillam, who 
was in charge of the best advertising 
that was ever done for this firm, very 
much desired to use _ illustrations, 
Judge Hilton would never agree to it 


and consequently illustrations were 
not used. Now I believe that Judge 
Hilton was altogether wrong. I be- 


lieve he made a very serious mistake. 
I believe he would be a great deal 
better off to-day and probably still in 
business if he had left his prejudices 
out of business and had given Mr. 
Gillam entire charge of all the details 
of advertising the store. Iam satis- 
fied that Mr. Gillam knew a thousand 
times better what was best for the ad- 
vertising, but still he was diplomat 
enough to let Judge Hilton have his 
way in some things and recognized that 
this was his right, even though it was 
to the disadvantage of the business. 

It is however the duty of advertise- 
ment writers who understand correct 
business principles to protest to their 
firms against what they believe to be 
wrong. I believe thatin a great many 
cases if the advertisement writers 
will have the nerve and judgment to 
make a strong protest when the wrong 
methods are pursued, that the plans 
would be corrected. Having made 
the protest and finding that the protest 
is disregarded it is usually quite good 
business policy for them to do as the 
man who pays the bills desires. 
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Quite frequently I have to do this 
myself. It is my business to teach 
business men good methods and write 
for them good advertising, but if they 
positively insist upon having their own 
ideas carried out after I have ex- 
plained to them better ideas and pro- 
test against the use of bad ideas, it is 
then my privilege either to refuse the 
work, or to do the very best that I can 
for them, considering that I am ham- 
pered by their instructions. 

+,¢ Scranton, Pa. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sitr—I will be very much obliged if 
you will answer a question for me. Can aman 
be a politician and a good merchant at the same 
time? Ifa man is prominent in politics will it 
prevent those who belong to the opposite party 
from dealing with him? Please do not mention 
my name. Yours truly, —_— 

It depends a great deal upon the 
man and upon his ideas as to what it 
is necessary for a politician todo. I 
believe that the majority of business 
men take too little interest in pol- 
itics. If the business men of the 
country would do their duty politically 
instead of shirking their duty, as a great 
many of them appear to be doing, I 
think the country would be much better 
off. If, however, a man is so very 
radical in his views that he can see no 
good in anybody that does not agree 
with him and makes himself obnoxious 
to persons of different opinions, then 
I think that he had better either give 
up being a politician or give up being 
amérchant. The man who wishes to 
be a success in both must not let his 
political prejudices in any way inter- 
fere with his business. There are 
some men who can do this, and there 
are others who are so mentally and 
physically constituted that they can 
not. 

I presume that Mr. Wanamaker 
would not object to being called a 
politician in the best sense of that 
word, ard yet at the same timé he is 
one of the best business men that I 
know of. The fact that Mr. Wana- 
maker is a strong Republican and has 
held a very important position under a 
Republican administration, and would 
like very much to be Republican 
Governor of Pennsylvania, I do not 
think interferes in any way whatever 
with Democrats patronizing Mr. Wana- 
maker’s retail stores. 

I know another gentleman who 
might be called a Republican politician, 
who is also in the ie goods business, 
and for the sake of the business I be- 
lieve that the best thing that this gentle 
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man could do would be to either get 
out of politics or sell out the business. 
This gentleman is so strongly a Repub- 
lican that he can not see any good in 
any one not connected with the Repub 
lican party. If two newspapers of 
equal circulation and advertising merit 
are presented to him, one a Republican 
and the other a Democrat, he would 
never think of giving the Democratic 
paper one-third the advertising that he 
would give the Republican paper. If 
two men came into the store for em- 
ployment, one of them being a Demo- 
crat with the very best business refer- 
ences and business ability, and the 
other one without any experience 
whatever simply stated that Mr. Platt 
sent him around to get a position, the 
Platt man would get the job, because 
Mr. Platt is a Republican and thus his 
recommendation is good enough. Now 
this kind of politics and business does 
not go together at all. 
* 


* 

A wholesale firm.in St. Paul, Minn., 
sends me a package of circulars which 
they say they mail to such merchants 
whose names they secure, and to those 
who may write for information about 
their business. The firm asks criticism 
not so much in regard to the quality 
of the advertising matter as to their 
method of mailing. The packagesent 
me contains as much as fifteen or 
twenty pieces of advertising matter, 
requiring unsealed five cents postage. 
The circulars, booklets, etc., are very 
good in matter and printing, but there 
are too many of them to be judiciously 
sent one time to persons who are not 
known to be positively interested in 
the subject to which they pertain. The 
package might be sent to persons who 
write and make direct inquiry, but 
when mailed generally to business 
men whose names have been secured 
without their making direct inquiry, I 
do not think many have the time or 
patience to wade through all the mat- 
ter sent. Hereis a package of circu- 
Jars all of which are fairly good and 
each package of which probably cost 
twenty-five or thirty cents to produce. 

The principal value of the matter is 
lost by sending it all together. A better 
way would be to divide this matter 
up into five packages and send it at 
five different times. There will be 
very little additional expense. The 
postage would be the same, the ad- 
dressing and envelopes would cost a 
little more, but sending the matter in 
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five lots with a day or two intervening 
between the mailing of each I believe 
would make five times the impression 
that is made by the matter going all 
together. Here is a case where the 
sweetness long drawn out is vastly 
superior to having it all in a lump. 

As I have said, where the advertis- 
ing matter was sent in response to an 
inquiry on the subject it might pos- 
sibly be well enough to send it all to- 
gether, as you are sure in advance that 
the person receiving the package is 
somewhat interested in what you are 
going to say, and will therefore take 
more pains in reading it. 

* * : 
* DALLas, Texas. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—I am the head officeman in a 
wholesale house in this city and have charge of 
whatever advertising this concern may do. I 
read your articles in PriInTERS’ INK witha 
great deal of interest, particularly because you 
are a business man and seem to appreciate the 
fact that there are a great many things about 
advertising such as the placing, backing up in 
the store, etc., that are just as important in 
their place as the writing and illustrating. 

There are several good trade papers in our 
line, but we do not seem to get returns from 
them, particularly I suppose because the trade 
papers circulate all over the country, while we 
are compelled to limit our trade to this State 
and the surrounding locality. How can we do 
pracfical advertising when there are thus no 
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publications in which we can advertise and 
get more than the benefit of one-twentieth of 
their circulation ? 

Thanking you in advance for a reply, 1 beg 
toremain, Respectfully, FRANK SupPPER. 


Ina case like this it might be well 
not to use any publications whatever, 
but confine the advertising to circulars, 
booklets, postal cards, etc., sending 
the matter direct to merchants whose 
trade is desired. I should think that 
this would simplify the matter a great 
deal. It ought to be a fairly easy 
proposition, if rightly undertaken, to 
secure the name and address of every 
merchant retailing the kind of goods 
sold by this wholesale firm, in the 
State of Texas and surrounding terri- 
tory. Having once secured this list of 
names, a regular system of advertising 
could be put in practice which would 
reach them regularly through the mails, 
As the territory is limited, there will 
probably not be more than a few hun- 
dred or at the most a few thousand 
names on the list. This being the case, 
it would be comparatively inexpensive 
to send them some kind of a circular 
or booklet once a week. Thus the 
wholesale business could keep in 
closer touch with the retailer than it 
could through trade papers. 


The winning of a race lies 
largely in the riding, for 
often a good jockey can push 
a poor horse into first place. 


Your business needs proper 
handling to insure its success. 
If it isa good business,that makes 
success much easier. If it is a 
pocr business, that is one reason 
why the proper pushing is needed 
to make ita winner. My experi- 
ence in managing, writing and 
illustrating angers = may be 
the one thing needful to push 
you ahead of your competitors. 


I have several booklets and 
specimen sheets of advertise- 
ments, which I will gladly send 
free to business men, who desire 
particulars, about my methods 
and charges for any kind of busi- 
ness service, or about my ability 
and experience as a writer and 
illustrator of advertising matter. 
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IN THE ENGLISH MAGAZINE WORLD. 

A correspondent of Printers’ Ink writes : 
“It has been reserved for Harmsworth Bros., 
proprietors of London A xswers and_twenty- 
two other publications, to break several records 
in magazine publishing. On July 12 the first 
number of the Harmsworth Magazine made 
its appearance. The sale of the first edition of 
the initial number alone reached 600,000 copies, 
in spite of the fact that the publication had 
been boycotted by W. H. Smith & Sons, the 
English parallel of the American News Co. 
This great firm refused to handle the maga- 
zine because it was sold for 3d (six cents), 
whereas all the other magazines sell at six 
pence and one shilling, thus yielding the deal- 
ers a larger profit. Messrs. Smith & Son 
claimed that it would not pay them to handle 
the Harmsworth Magazine at the price, con- 
sequently the periodical is not sold at any of 
the railway bookstalls controlled by that firm. 
Americans can scarcely conceive what it means 
to be shut out from the railroad bookstalls in 
England. With books and periodicals it is 
often the case that far more copies are sold 
from the railroad stands than from all other 
dealers combined. A boycott by Smith & Son 
is therefore quite a serious matter. Neverthe- 
less the Messrs. Harmsworth seem to have had 
a tremendous success with their new venture. 
Indeed the Smith opposition would appear to 
have been a good ad. 

“According to accounts to hand the new 
magazine—which consists of 112 well printed 
and profusely illustrated pages, and of which 
the Pall Mall Gazette says that ‘at 3d it is 
better than any 6d magazine that is published ’— 
has hada considerable sale through other whole- 
sale agents. Simpkin, Marshall & Sons, the 
well-known publishers, ordered 124 000 copies, 
the largest order ever given by one firm for an 
English magazine. Messrs. Horace Marshall 
& Sons took 60,000 copies, a Glasgow agency 
38,000, Messrs. Dawson & Sons 29,000, and A. 
Ritchie 24,000. From the preliminary demand 
it seems almost certain that the Harmsworth 
Magazine will have a circulation of at least a 
million a month, for a second and a third edi- 
tion have been called for. The popular price 
and the intéresting character of the magazine 
are the secrets of its instantaneous success. 
The advertising patronage in No. 1 is consid- 
erably larger than new publications usually 
show, but then it must be remembered that the 
name of the publishers has great weight in 
Great Britain, every one of their previous pub- 
lications having been a distinct success.” 

+o 


UNLIMITED = DS UNNECES- 


It does not follow that to become a success- 
ful advertiser a man must start in with unlimit- 
ed thousands. It were better to “‘go slow” un- 
til experience has paved the way to larger 
operations. He who starts advertising in a small 
way and keeps within his means in all his oper- 
ations has a greater percentage of profit ahead 
of him when the round-up is made than he who 
plunges.—Chambersburg (Pa.) Opinion. 

But to expect to do business without resort to 
advertising is like trying to cross the Atlantic 
in a rowboat—few accomplish the feat. There- 
fore it is unwise for a business man to abstain 
from spending fifty dollars for advertising sim- 
ply because he can not afford to spend a thou- 
sand, It should be remembered that seed will 
grow just as well when planted in small quan- 
tities as when planted over broad acres, and 
although the crop will necessarily be smaller, 
there is no valid reason why it should not be 
just as luxuriant. Furthermore, it is far better 
to have a small crop than to have none at all.— 
American Gardening. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Plymouth, Mass., 
Aug. 22, 1843. His early life was subject to 
the vicissitudes usually surrounding one com- 
pelled to earn his own living, but by strong de- 
termination and unusual pluck Mr. Douglas 
has succeeded in reaching the highest place in 
his chosen business of shoe manufacturing. 
He began business in Brockton, Mass., in 
1876, and has always made it his home. No 
man enjoys the confidence and respect of his 
fellow townsmen more than Mr. Douglas. Al- 
though a Democrat and living in a strong Re- 
publican district, he has been honored with a 
seat in both branches of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, as well as mayor of Brockton and 
several times a member of the city government, 
He displayed much ability in conducting the 
affairs of his constituents to their best inter- 
ests, notably the introduction and successful 
legislation of the bill constituting the State 
Board of Arbitration to settle all matters of 
difference between employers and employees. 
Mr. Douglas has been proffered many other 
offices of distinction, but declined them for 
business and domestic reasons. 

In addition to the active management of a 
large facturing busi , and 56 retail 
stores in the large cities, Mr. Douglas is a di- 
rector of the Home National bank, president 
of the People’s Savings bank of Brockton and 
ae age nd of the Brockton 7zmes, a daily of 
arge circulation and the one paper which thor- 
oughly covers Southeastern Massachusetts. 
He also has many private interests. 

Mr. Douglas has always had a personal in- 
terest in the army of men and women who in- 
habit the great factory at Brockton during the 
working hours of the day, and believes that 
manufacturers should use every endeavor to 
break down that invisible barrier which fre- 
quently arises between employers and em- 
ployees, and should convince the workingmen 
that they are not enemies, as some seem to 
think, but friends, whose mutual interests are 
to be considered. Mr. Douglas employs a 
competent physician to furnish medical advice 
and medicines free to any of his employees 
who may be in need of his services.—Denver 
(Col.) Republican, 

~ iti 


AN EVENING PAPER'S VIEWS. 

Of daily newspapers there are two distinct 
classes: the kind that’s looked at and the kind 
that’s read. The first is printed about three 
hours before sunrise and left lying about where 
or are apt to see it when they wake up. 
And they do get a hurried glimpse of it before 
settling down to the day’s work, but not enough 
to read and heed the advertisements in it. The 
other kind collects the day’s news, prints it in 
the afternoon, and places a copy in almost 
every home for careful evening reading. 

Everybody reads the evening papers, adver- 
tisements and all. The great buying public 
never really and studiously scans a morning pa- 
per, except on Sunday. 

ivery evening and Sunday is the most eco- 
nomical and effective advertising anybody can 
do in a city where daily papers are published. 
No getting around this proposition. It is posi- 
tively proven every week in the year in hun- 
dreds of American cities. 

The great evening daily, with few exceptions, 
is a newspaper with contents covering the world 
of news, art and science, with everything upon 
the same plate, and everything seasoned to the 
appetite of the multitude.— Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening. 





sbi 

Jounson says: ‘ All the performances of 
human art, at which we look with praise and 
wonder, are instances of the resistless force of 
perseverance.” 
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THE MAIL-ORDER DEPART- 
MENT. 
By Sam E. Whitmire. 


There are hundreds of advertising 
mediums that are fairly good for the 
mail-order trade, but you can count the 
really good ones on your fingers. The 
mistake many concerns make is going 
into too many publications with small 
advertisements. They would get much 
larger returns by using a showy space 
in the very best mediums and staying 
out of all the others. I learned this 
by several years’ constant advertising. 

The mail-order department must be 
conducted economically if it is to be 
successful. There are a thousand and 
one ways besides poor advertising that 
money can leak out of the business. 
Therefore the strictest watch must be 
kept over every detail. For instance, 
“lost circulation”—every name received 
in response to your mail-order ads is put 
upon your mailing list. Some of these 
people you never hear from after their 
first request. This is the season of the 
year when you should go over your lists 
and weed out the “ dead ” names—no 
use to keep mailing, season after sea- 
son, to people who have never favored 
you with an order. 

After “dead” names have been 
taken off, classify all that remain un- 
der these two headings, “ Regular 
Customers ” and “ Occasional Corre- 
spondents.” Do not draw the line too 
close. It is better to let a thousand 
“occasionals” get on the “regular” 
list than to leave off a dozen “regu- 
lars.” To those who have been buying 
right along mail everything you have 
printed. To the “occasionals ” send 
only matter covering your business 
generally, and such as is intended to 
pull in new trade. During the dull 
months it is a mighty good idea to write 
a personal letter to every one of the 
“ occasionals.” Review their past or- 
ders, ask if they were pleased with the 
goods, ask about affairs in their vicin- 
ity, and get as close to them as possi- 
ble S*-wthat you take a personal 
interest in their trade. 

Mail-order letters should not be too 
short. The customer will appreciate 
every word you write. A suggestion 
as to a new Style or novelty will always 
please and in many instances would be 
shown to friends of your correspond- 
ent. Your letter writer must have lots 
of patience and not get angry when 
customers complain and abuse. There 


-scribed. 
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is no better place to study human nat- 
ure than the mail-order department. 

It’s a good idea to send an order 
blank in every letter to a regular cus- 
tomer. Your blanks should be so 
clear that a child would understand 
how to send to you for goods. Your 
shipping instructions should cover 
every possible way of sending goods. 
You should state plainly how remit- 
tance is to be made. If you will not 
accept checks on country banks, say 
so in black type on your order sheet. 
Also say whether you will ship goods 
C. O. D., subject to inspection. If 
your goods are sold by sample, it is 
wise to ask that-a second choice be 
made when possible. 

It is unwise to say, “Send for sam- 
ples” or “Samples submitted” in a 
general way on your advertising mat- 
ter. Such phrases cause much confu- 
sion. For instance, if a lady desires a 
lace set, you can not afford to cut the 
lace to send a sample. Neither can 
you submit samples of ready-made 
goods that are instock. Therefore, to 
avoid any misunderstanding, in every 
section of your advertising say whether 
you will send samples of the goods de- 
Also be careful to ask those 
who request samples to state about 
what class and price goods they want 
to see. And ask that all sample or- 
ders, letters about delayed shipments, 
exchanges, complaints, etc., be written 
on a separate piece of paper, and not 
on the order sheet. 

mn -_ me 
GOOD BUSINESS RULES. 

The president of the London Chamber of 
Commerce recommends these twelve maxims 
which he has tested through years of business 
experience: 

1. Have a definite aim. 

2. Go straight for it. 

3. Master all details. 

4. Always know more than you are expected 
to know. 7 

5. Remember the difficulties are only made to 
overcome. 

6. Treat failures as stepping-stones to further 
effort. 

7. Never put your hand out further than you 
can draw it back. 

8. At times be bold; always prudent. 

g. The minority often beats the majority in 
the end. : 

1o. Make good use of other men’s brains. 

11, Listen well; answer cautiously ; decide 
promptly. : a 

12. Preserve, by all means in your power, a 
sound mind in a sound body.” 


aintesiectivetiinaes Aitaringe = 
BATES’ EXPERIENCE. ie 

It is easy to make mistakes in advertising, 
but I have discovered for myself that it is also 
easy to make mistakes in other things. Making 
mistakes is one of the easiest things in the 
world.—Chas. A. Bates, in the Chicago 
Apparel Gazette, 
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INCITING ADVERTISING. 

The Chester (Pa.) Evening News publishes 
articles intended to induce merchants to adver- 
tise. Here is one of them: 

Every indication points to one of the best 
fall and winter seasons that this country has 
ever experienced. Business men who have 
withheld from investing their money in various 
ways, owing to the war and the uncertainty as 
to how long it would last, have no hesitancy 
now that the unpleasantness is a thing of the 
past, and the future promises nothing but 
brightness. Of course every one will feel a 


tirill of gladness at the thought of doing in-| 
ceased business, and in their exhilaration they | 


siould not forget to help it all they can ; not 
by crying hard times, but placing the particu- 
lars of their business before the people. 
what use is it toa man who has a large and 
well-equipped store, a fine and varied stock of 
goods, polite clerks and the many other things 
that pertain to an up-to-date store, if he does 
not let the buying class know of them? It is 
the part of the newspapers to help him, for 
there never has been or will be a better way of 
reaching them than by advertising in the 
aily newspapers. Some business men, we 
are sorry t> state, seem to have reached the 
conclusion that advertising does not pay. Upon 
inquiry w2 learn that they advertised spasmodi- 
cally, and not continually. They should bear 
in mind the fact that to acquire the trade of 
the people they must just gain their confidence. 
To do that they must not be allowed to forget 
you, even for aday. Hammer away the par- 
ticulars of your business at them continually, 
and they, in time, seeing you advertise so often, 
will reach the natural conclusion that you are 
pleasing other people by your goods and 
prices, and you want to please them, too. So 
they get to pondering, and the result is their 
trade. Advertising in any form pays, but to 
get the best results you must advertise all the 
time. If you are thinking of advertising this 
fall, remember that the Vezs, under new man- 
agement, has undergone many improvements 
and circulates freely throughout the county. 
Advertising i in it pays oo others ; it will pay you. 
THE SOLICITOR. _ 

The solicitor can frequently give you a vas 
amount of valuable information about other 
publications, their circulation, their peculiari- 
ties, etc. It is the modern special agent’s | 
business to know at least some of these things. 
He isa constant gatherer of information from 
numerous sources. He is constantly —- 
of advertisers’ successes or failures, and 
learns the details of plans that have ae 
and those that have not. He is frequently in 
a position to know what is the wisest course 
for you to follow under certain conditions,— 
Advertising Experience. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 
CONNECTICUT. 


1['HE Day, , New London, averages 4,500 copies ; 
no competitor half as many. 








GEORGIA. 


re er fai som FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
| Southern —— ural publication. Thrift 
peopl read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout! 
and Eelieresh, ’ Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘(He COLUMBIA REGIST! ER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


TENNESSEE. 


( ‘RABTREE’S FARM AND TRADE,Chattanooga 
/ Tenn., goes into over 17,000 of the best coun. 
homes in the richest section of the South. 
if you want to reach the best buyers, try an 
vertisement in the best farmers’ paper in the 

















South. Itis read from cover to cover. Sample 
copy and advertising rates upon application. 
W. R. CRABTREE, publisher. 





WISCONSIN. 


‘HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., isthe only English general farm paper 

printed in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
Wisconsin farmers than all others. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
exti a for shecified position—t/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE 


rizona Republican, 


| A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


| 

HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 

It is printed every day in the year 

4 at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


For particulars see 








H. D. LACOSTE, 
NEW YORK. 


38 PAR ROW, 
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To Get Customers — 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


| Average Circulation in 1897, 
Actual Average Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Pty » 15,407 







14,756 











RI‘P’A'N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and 1,000 testimonials. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily newspaper in America for the 


size of the town. It is typographically handsome, | ° 


accurate and relia>le. Member Associated Press. 
it has more home advertising and foreign adver. | 
tising than any other evening parerinitsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by | 


The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
| 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


September 


IS HERE. 


The opering of the fall season is now at 
hand. All indications point to good times. 

Plenty of money has been distributed 
throughout the country during the last few 
months. 

Crops are good and there are 
hungry people. 

Money that has been tied up will now be 
invested, 

The opportunity to secure your share of 
this money presents itself now. 

Are you alive to the possibilities of your | 
opportunity ? 

Your best salesman is your advertising 
and printing matter. 

Is the advertising and printing matter 
you send out the very best in matter of prep- 
aration and execution? 

If not, write me, sending samples, and I 
will tell you what should be done, also give 
estimate as to probable cost. | 

elieve we are to havea very prosperous 
season this fall. 

I am out for my share of all that is going. 

My business is to do your printing. 

Can you use my services ? 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 





plenty of 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
WANTED.--Case of bad health that | sg 
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One Trial Brings Results 





TALK TO THE PEOPLE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
THROUGH 

THE COLUMNS OF 6-9 


Tile 
MARU FORD 
TIMES 


You will have a larze, intelli- 
gent, well-to-do and attentive 
audience. No other Connecti- 
cut newspaper is as influential 
as THE TIMES. 
CIRCULATION, 
Daily, - - - 15,000 
Semi- Weekly, 7,700 


Books Open—Pressroom Open 


seer 





f 


—No Secrets—No Pulls. 


Address The Times, Hartford, Ct. J 
~~ 








iNew England’s Family Paper 


Che Portland 
Cranscript 


Between July 1, 1897, and 
July 1, 1898, the circulation of the 
TRANSCRIPT in its home city in- 


““ -~ 3 4 per cent 


The average circulation of the 
paper for the year ending July |, 


ee 22,142 


The TRANSCRIPT wasnever stronger 
or more popular than it is to-day. 
It is read everywhere in Maine and 
ost eve 
hire and 











where in Ne Hamp- 
rf Tn Massachusetts. 


Noadvertiser can cover these States 
without using its col- 
y not write for rates? 


Cranscript Zo. 


thorough! 
umns. W: 


PORTLAND, 
Maine. 





10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE GHOST AT ROSE COT- 
TAGE. 
By Emma Howard Wight. 

“John, I think that I have found 
the very place for you,” said my wife, 
and, producing a newspaper clipping, 
she read as follows: “ For rent or sale 
—at Laurel, on the B. & O. R. R., half 
an hour’s ride from Baltimore, a com- 
fortable six-roomed cottage. Rent $15 
per month, furnished. Apply to J. 
Long, Esq., Mercantile Building.” 

“Pretty cheap rent for a furnished 
cottage,” I said. “Too cheap to be any 
good, I fear. However, I'll call on 
Mr. Long and run down to Laurel and 
have a look at the place.” 

Accordingly the next afternoon I 
called on J. Long, attorney, and got 
the key of Rose Cottage, as the place 
was called. I learned from the lawyer 
that the cottage belonged to a widow 
who was very anxious to sell, and the 
terms asked, $700, were certainly very 
moderate, if the place was all that the 
lawyer represented it to be. 

Upon arriving at Laurel I ascertained 
that Rose Cottage was about ten min- 
utes’ walk from the station, and I had 
no difficulty in finding it. It was a 
pretty white cottage, with green shut- 
ters, two storied and bay windowed. It 
stood in the midst of a good-sized 
yard, in which a quantity of roses 
bloomed, from which, no doubt, it de- 
rived dts name. At the back of the 
house was a small grove. 

I found the interior of the house 
quite as satisfactory as the exterior; it 
was cozy, convenient and very com- 
fortably furnished. Though we had 
only wished to rent a place for the 
summer, I began to think seriously of 
buying Rose Cottage. After going 
over the house I came out on the 
porch, and was locking the door when 
a man, with a pipe in his mouth, 
lounged up and leaned over the gate. 

“ Livin’ here, mister?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “but it is probable 
I shall be before very long.” 

“Then you ain’t afraid of 
ghost?” 

“What ghost ?” I asked, sharply. 

“Why, don’t you know, mister, that 
the man as owned this place killed 
himself in that there front bedroom, 
cut his throat from ear to ear, and 
they say he haunts the place; leasts- 
ways, that’s the talk in Laurel, where 
I live. They ain’t never been able to 
rent or sell the place, cheap as it is.” 
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“ Nonsense !” I exclaimed, irritably, 
for the news vexed me. “ No sensible 
person believes in ghosts.” 

“Mabbe not, but I wouldn’t live in 
that house rent free,” and, with a short 
laugh, the fellow took himself off. 

I stood on the porch, my elation 
considerably dampened. Certainly I 
did not believe in ghosts, but the 
idea of residing in a house where a 
man had committed suicide and which 
had the reputation of being haunted 
was not particularly cheerful, and | 
felt convinced that my wife would re- 
fuse to take up her abode in Rose 
Cottage if these facts were known. 

I stepped from the porch and passed 
around the house to have a look at 
the rear premises. It was twilight by 
this time. I entered the grove, and 
the place looked rather uncanny at 
that hour, but it occurred to me how 
delightfully shady and cool it would 
be on a hot day. 

Suddenly there passed quite close 
to me the figure of aman. I was about 
to address him when I saw his face in 
the dim gray light and the words froze 
upon my lips. A ghastly white face, 
with sunken cheeks and great wide 
eyes Staring straight before him. One 
long, pallid hand was pressed against 
his heart and there was a crimson stain 
upon his throat. He glided by me 
and disappeared in the shadows. It 
did not take me many minutes to put 
a considerable distance between Rose 
Cottage and myself, and it is perhaps 
superfluous to add that I did not be- 
come a tenant of Rose Cottage. 

About two years later I was dining 
at a restaurant with a couple of friends 
and the conversation turned upon 
spiritualism, and I related my experi- 
ence at Rose Cottage, adding: 

“Now, gentlemen, you can draw 
your own deductions. I must confess 
I have never been able to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion.” 

I had noticed that during my re- 
cital a man at the adjoining table 
ceased eating and listened to me with 
the closest attention. Then, to my 
surprise, he rose and approached me. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
I have been an interested listener to 
what you have just related for reasons 
which I will hasten to explain. The 
ghost (?) you saw at Rose Cottage was 
myself.” 

For a moment [ regarded him in 
silence, naturally concluding that he 
was drunk or crazy, though he certainly 
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had not the appearance of being either. 
He was a tall man inclined to stout- 
ness, with a healthy color and mild, 
pleasant eye. 

“Permit me to explain,” he con- 
tinued. “I live at Laurel, only a 
short distance from Rose Cottage. 
At the time of which you speak I 
was an awful sufferer from dyspepsia. 
I was very much emaciated and rather 
ghastly in appearance. On the even- 
ing in question I was suffering fright- 
fully from an attack of indigestion, | 
and went for a walk, as_ exercise| 
sometimes relieved me. I passed | 
through the grove on my way home. | 
In the dim light I certainly must 
have presented a very ghostly appear- 
ance, and I am not surprised that you 
mistook a red handkerchief I had | 
about my throat for blood, taking into 
consideration the circumstances. | 
was suffering very much at the time) 
and did not notice you as I passed.” | 

My friends and myself burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Well,” I said, “you are anything 
but ghostly in appearance now.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I am perfectly | 
well now. You see, I began the use of 
Ripans Tabules, and they cured me.” | 
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THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 
James C. Farrell, Manager 
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HIN ALL 
AMERICA 


there are only seven semi-monthly papers 
having as large a guaranteed circula- 
tion as Farm-Poultry. In all the 
Northeastern States, New York, New 
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ing of any paper devoted to live stock ; 
in New England it equals the combined 
circulation of allsuch. The poultry 
raising industry is now yielding re- 
turnslargerthan any other farm product. 
Statistics prove this statement. Farme 
Poultry hasa larger circulation,a great- 
er influence, and more well-to-do readers 
among this class than any other poultry 
paperin all the world. Itssubscribers 
are heads of families, mostly women. 
Every subscription is paid in advance. 
Therefore advertisers in 


FARM-POULTRY 


get results. It will pay any advertiser 
who wishes to reach families who have 
money to spend. Sample copy and rate 
> card will be sent on application to 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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: The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 





Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 
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‘Al Model Newspaper ¢ Outfit 





The Daily “se 


Northwestern 


OSHKOSH, WIS., 





is organized on asolid basis. It ownsits 
own building, which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the newspaper. It has an outfit 
of Mergenthaler Linotypes, a stereotyp- 
ing press of the newest design, an art 
department and a completely organized 
corps of editors and reporters. Besides 
this it built and now operates its own 
line of telegraph from Oshkosh to Mil- 
waukee, a distance of 122 miles, connect- 
ing with the leased line of the Associ- 
ated Press. It receives the full leased 
wire service every day, besides the serv- 
ice of acorps of special correspondents. 

These facts are enumerated to show 
the character of THE NORTHWESTERN’S 
business and circulation. 

No better or more satisfactory adver- 
tising medium can be found. 

Eastern advertisers will find files of 
this paper and can make cont anes at 
our New York office, No. 388 Park Row, 
in charge of Mr. H. D. La Costs, at ex- 
actly the same rates as at the home office. 
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ges—Daily and Sunday 
ish and Yiddish—1 cent. 


UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


pysSoayasy 


Printers’ Ink says: 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 
culation of 17,000 is an afternoon sheet, 
at 185 East B’ way, New York. It 
is the outgrowth of the Jewish Gazette, a 
weekly established in 1874. 

“The subscription lists of more than 
twenty defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the Y1IppISH pages of the paper, while 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations, 

*“ Yiddish is more spoken in N. Y. than 

anguage but Ger- 


any other foreign 
an.” —_ 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


—Engli 
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THE SUMMER VACATION 


of over 2,000 College Students is devoted to the work 


of securing subscribers for 


CONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL 


From this source alone the increase will mean more than 


85,000 COPIES FOR OCTOBER 


The rate will in consequence be advanced, to take 


effect September 1, 1898. 
You positively can not buy better value at the yearly 


rate of 25 cents per line, and privilege is given to stop 


any time at a prorata rate, if returns are not satisfactory. 


Place an order with any responsible agent to start with 
the September issue (forms close August 15) or address 


CONKEY COMPANY, CHICACO. 
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If you expect to 
cover Alabama, you must 


advertise in the 


Age-Herald 


BIRMINGHAM, 4 
Alabama. 3 
@ 

_— 


More proprietary medicines are consumed 
in the Birmingham mining and manufacturing 
district than in any other section of equal popu- 
lation in America. 

Seed planted in the form of an advertise- 
ment germinate quickly and are productive of 
much fruit. 
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TRIP ROR RRR RIROM 


THE LARGEST AND BEST. 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half Hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 
on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 


17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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People who Read 


| A Musical paper must either belong to the wealthy and 
well-to-do classes or must make of music a profession. 
| Such are the people who read 


Che 
Musical Courier 


9th Year. 








19 Union Square, New York. | 


Alf News-Stands. 10 cents. Every Wednesday. 


Tue Musicat Courier is read by a tremendous army of 
people, amateurs, students, teachers, subscribers to 
concerts and operas, and the general public interested 
in the great musical question. 
To advertise in it is equivalent to an appeal to 
| these various elements of cultured society, a society 
class that spends money for the best kinds of products. 
Rates are high. So are all things worth more 
than less. 
It will not pay to advertise anything known as 
cheap in 


Che Musical Courier, 


19th Year. 





19 Union Square, New York. 
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Should be.... 


First on 
Your List. 


Where both Quality and 
Quantity are considered, it will be 
found that space in THE LADIES’ 
WORLD is cheaper than in any other 


publication in its class. 











GOES INTO NEARLY 


a eeeljalf a Million Homeseee |f 
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**TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.’’ 








THE STAMP gg 
OF ORIGINALITY. 


®R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
_ 


corner New 


Chambers 
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"Che Billposter: = = 
_ Display Advertising, | 











Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York Post Office. 





Published Monthly in the Interest of all Modes of 
Display Advertising by 


The Billposter and Display Advertising Publishing Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New one 





AUGUST, 1898. 





7 “HE American Newspaper Directory for 
‘ June, 1898, is out, and we desire to: ac- 

knowledge the receipt of a copy. The 
publishers of this valuable compendium have done 
much to eradicate the element of uncertainty of 
newspaper advertising by constructing a list of 
newspapers with ratings that can be depended upon 
as being as near the truth as possible. Advertisers 
who rely on newspapers to give their goods public- 
ity will find it a substantial aid. It is published by 


George P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, New 
Vork city. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


is rzvised and issued four times a year: March Ist, June Ist, September Ist 
and December Ist. 
Subscription Price: Five Dollars for each issue, $20 a year. 
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OVER 1300 PACES. 





Price, Five Dollars. 


(Sent, Carriage prepaid, on receipt of price.) 





Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 





No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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e Che Nebraska Editor.e 


Office of Publication—Beaver City. 
Omaha Office—1406 Farna u street. 














WILL M. MAUPIN, F. N. MERWIN, 
Omaha. Beaver City. 








Subscription price $1.00 a yearin advance. 
Official organ of thé Nebraska Press Associa: 
tion. 








JULY, 1898. 








THE EDITOR has received from the publishers 
a copy of the last edition of the American News- 
paper Directory This is the standard news- 
paper dictionary and is so considered by the re- 
presentative advertisers of the United States. 


THE EDITOR receives every week a Nebraska 
paper that prints an average of two columns of 
locals and five columns of editorials. It is cred- 
ited witha ‘“JKL,”’ list by RoweJl. Another Ne- 
braska exchange printed in a town less than 
half the size of the one wherein is published the 
first mentioned paper, published an average of 
ten columns of locals and correspondence and 
two of editorials each week. It is credited with 
a circulation of 1,340 and has every oue of them. 
There is a moral attached to this, and publish- 
ers should search for it. 
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Up in the 
Northwest 


are the three thriving cities 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. All have modern 
systems of Electric Street 
Railways. The Interurban 


Line between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul has practically 


all the traffic between the 
Twin Cities. You should 
have your advertisement in 
every car—the routes are 
long and passengers have 
plenty of time to read and 
remember. For rates apply 
to either office. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


460 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


IR 
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UTELIX| 


Softens and beautifies 
the skin, 

preserves the pores 
and glands in 

healthy activity, and 
restores diseased or 
injured spots to perfect 
health. Your toilet 
equipment is incomplete 
without a bottle, 
especially if your skin 
is delicate or inclined 
to break out in painful 
eruptions and 
blotches, 


-- CUTELIX COMPANY -- 


253 Broadway, 
New York. 
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cards or circulars, and any other suggestions 


POOP Oe Comes 00 eee 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


for bettering this department. 


CoS SEOSOMOSOES 





This ‘Orange Cream Cake’’ ad 
shows how good a thing it is to adver- 
iise a specialty now and them to start 
off with. This or something like this 
would make a good starter for any 
grocer or baker, particularly a baker. 
it might be followed up by a number 
of other attractive items. 


For a baker or g:ocer. 


2SSS=FESSSTSTETEETS 


Orange .# 
Cream Cake 


a delicious layer cake, 
covered with orange 
fruit icing and between 
layers. No extract used 
whatever. The icing 
and cake flavored with 
fresh fruit only. Usual 
price 50 cents Special 
price tc-day, 


40 CENTS EACH. 


Geo. K, nee & Co. 
GROCERS. 

Two |Six Av. opp. Trinity Church. 

Stores |Cor. Center & Highland Avs. 


~ — 


Tablets, 
Pencils, 


All kinds of School 
Supplies at 
wholesale and 
retail. 


Stephens & 
Company 


85-87 State St. 
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This is a New York edvertisement, 
but the idea is a very good one for 
any town within reach of a military en- 
campment or any other large gathering 
of a society or fraternal organization. 
It is sometimes worth while to point 
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an advertisement directly at a distinct 
set of people. It is more than likely 
to hit them and just as likely to reach 
the general public at the same time. 


the train whirls you $ 
: from Montauk Point to 34th Sr. 


sf 
in ten minutes the street car & 
> trundles you to Broadway; in 
t one minute your feet carry you & 
> to 32d St. & 
There you'll find whatever © 
you want to wear, anywhere ; 
> the little things and the big 
> things—from a shirt stud to a & 
suit of clothes. 





B. Klingenteld 
§& Qo. 


Large new line of 

French and English 

Wall Papers . .. 
Silk and Wool Fab- 
rics for Wall and 


m 


Wr 
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Furniture Cover- 


ings 





Fine Antique and 


Modern Furniture. 


Special designs and 
estimates furnished 
on all kinds of inte- 
rior decoration and 


painting 
& 


Ali Milwaukee 
Street. 
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PUANOS 


Somehow or other people 
expect to get more for their 
money at Foster & Waldo’s 
than anywhere else. We've 
made a reputation that ex- 
tends away off into every 
piano factory in the country. 
Makers know that when we 
buy we have the cash to 
buy with. They give us the 
best terms because our spot 
cash entitles us to the best 
terms. If we bought on 
credit we’d have to charge 
higher prices, like the other 
dealers. New McPhail, Ster- 
ling and Huntington pianos 
cash or $10 isonthly. 


PEDAL & GO., 


32 OAK STREET. 











* Can't Afford £ 


Can’t Afford 





Life 
Assurance 


: 
Can’t spare even a little of : 
* your income to pay the premium - 
on a policy ?—How do you sup- 
pose the wife and little ones are 
geing to spare a// your income 
when death takes away husband 
and father ? 
Don't you think, for their 
sake, you'd better try to spare 
a little now while you can? 
€ 
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* Modes 


AND 


Fabrics 


We are ready to show them in 
Furniture, Draperies, Lace Cur- 
tains and Wall Decorations for 
the coming season. ‘ Time 
enough” is a poor principle. 
Those who make the earliest se- 
lections secure best results. The 
stock is complete and new and 
we invite you to look at it. 


Mohler& Horner 
224 and 226 N. Charles St. 
sla sia ale ae a 
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Paper ; 


No matter where the let- 
ter comes from—the kitch- 
en or the parlor—it should 
be on suitable paper. Our 
grades vary from medium 


to the best. It doesn’t 
cost much for the best 
} grade--and much less for 


the cheapest grade. Our 
line of stationery is the 
largest in town, and we 
have no hesitancy in say- 
ing the cheapest, quality $ 
considered. 
Nee ey 
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i) 
M Fruit-Canning 
» Season 


Peaches, Pears, Plums and Ber- 
ries are now saying, ‘* Preserve | 
us.’’ Presently the Quinces 
M will be along. What better time 
than now for a great special sale 
M of Mason’s Fruit Jars, Jelly 
4 Tumblers, and all the kitchen 
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Crystal Glass Fluted Jelly Tum- , 
blers, with thin covers, 
5c a dozen. \ 
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MI utensils that pertain to the fruit- 

M canning season ? 

M Every fruit-canning woman 

+ knows Mason's Jars— 

n Pint Size, put up one Doz. 

iy dozen in a box..... 48c 
Quart Size,put up one M 

f dozen in a box..... 58c 

M 

" 

N 
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Wel said. 
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The 
Little Chap... 


can indulge himself in all 
the tough pleasures he 
may choose, if papa and 
mamma will learn the 
wear-resisting goodness of 
our Children’s Combina- 
tion Suits—2 pairs of pants 
with each suit. They will 
last twice as long and less 
to pay than for the usual 
sort. 
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COME 


W. A. Menefee’s 
Alw ays 


for 

Molasses, Sugar 
and Coffee. 

English and American 
Queensware. 

New lot Preserves and 
Pickles. 

Every kind of 
Produce bought. 

Flour, Meat and 

ward, 

Evaporated 
Fruits. 

Everything kept ina 
No. 1 Grocery. 
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deal 4 
Days « 


Septembeg is the month 
of loveliness. It abounds 
in the delights of summer 
without its discomforts, 
and affords perfect light 
for Camera. work. Every 
day some of our Cameras 
go into the homes of happy 
Salem to add extra pleas- 
ure to the home. Buy 
now. We can save you 
money, and our expert 
will give you valuable 
points in this fascinating 
pastime. 
















TURKISH BATHS! 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 


Magnificently appointed 
rooms for ‘the scientific giving ¢ 
of Turkish Baths. The effect is ¢ 
strengthening, beautifying and ¢ 
healthful ; the thorough clean- ¢ 
liness can not be obtained by any ¢ 
other bath known, Competent 
lady attendants. 


SOc. 


Practical Wig and Toupee 
Makers. 
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Tel. 268. 1026 Main Street. 
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EASILY 
CAUGHT 


It is the simplest thing in 
the world to buy the wrong fish 
ing tackle at the wrong time. 
Anglers’ fair treatment is the 
rule here, be the customer nov- 
ice or expert. We have every 
requisite for any kind of fishing 
and our only aim in business is 
to give the customer exactly 
what he needs. 








* * 
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SAYINGS. 


THOSE BOYS OF YOURS. 
Bless their chubby 
__ brown faces. il 


WE ARE DIRECT FACTORY| 
REPRESENTATIVES 


_ ° — | 
| For Pianos and Organs We 


have them at all prices and | 
sell on terms of $6, $7, $8, $o, | 
$10 and upward ard per month, 











~ _ 
SCHOOL DAYS APPROACH 
and the Boy’s thoughts are 
strongly centered on having a | 
New Suit, so as to appear as 
well dressed as his school- 
fellows This store is head- 
| quarters for Boys’ School 


| Clothing. 













You can use the goods, 
We need the room. 
We mean business. 





Your price buys them. 


A Good Hint. 
IT CAN’T LAST LONG, | 


—such sacrificing of Gate 
Dry Goods as in this Shelf 
Emptying Sale. It we ould 
bankrupt us to keep it up. 
People are ns advantage 
of it so liberally, both by com- 
ing and sending, that stocks 
will soon be down to where 
we want them, and that will be 
the end of it. 





SCHOOL SHOES. 
50 cases just arrived and many 
more to follow. Shoes that 

| will fit—shoes that will give 
good service. School will open 
in a few days, and the chil- 

| dren’s feet must be properly 
attended to. We have them in 
al! sizes and w widths, 
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LUCKY 
FRIDAY 


More important events in the war with Spain occurred 
on Friday than on any other day of the week. They were 
as follows: 

April 22.—American squadron sent to blockade Havana.—Nashville 
captured the first Spanish prize, the Buena Ventura.—New York 
captured the Pedro, 

April 29. —New York shelled Port Cabanas.— Nashville captured the 
Argonaut.--Cervera left Cape Verde for Santiago. 

May 6 —War Depastment issued orders organizing regular and vol- 
unteer forces into seven army corps. 

May 13.--Cape Verde squadron at Martinique.—Schley’s flying 
squadron left Hampton Roads. 

June 3.—Hobson sz ank Merrimac in entrance to Santiago Harbor. 
June 10.—First Cuz an expedition, on Panther, landed at Guantana- 
mo Bay. —Camara’s fleet sailed from C adiz for Philippines (?). 
June 24.—Advance on Guasimas by Rough Rideis under Wood and 

Roosevelt.—1,000 Americans drove 2,000 Spaniards into Santiago. 

July 1. First decisive battle before Santiago under Shafter’s orders 

by Gens. Lawton, Kent and Wheeler. 


Sunday was also a great day, as both Spanish flcets were 
destroyed—one at Manila and the other at Santiago—on 
that day. Some people have a little superstition about 
Friday, but I must say it is the most memorable day of the 
week for me. I received my first order on a Friday ; I 
received my largest order on a Friday. My largest sales 
were on a Friday, the largest number of orders in one day 
came on a Friday, and, last of all, I received sixteen (16) 
testimonials in one mail on a Friday. These seem rather 
strange, falling on the same day of the week, but it only 
proves that printers order when they are in need of ink 
and care not what day it may be. If my goods are not 
found satisfactory, you can return them any day of the 
week. Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
8 Spruce St., New York 
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DEPARTMENT 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 
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‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or ee tor advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


seeeecocccesosooees 





Of allthe Thomas K. Rot that ever 
needed disinfecting, the recent resolu- 
tion of the editors of New York State 
against street car and elevated railroad 
advertising is the worst. 

The editors talk about “the diver- 
sion of advertising from the legitimate 
channels of the newspapers and maga- 
zines.” It seems to me that the adver- 
tiser who pays the bills is the one to 
decide on the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of any particular kind of publicity, and 
he is likely to decide that the kind that 
pays is legitimate and the kind that 
brings a loss is illegitimate. 

By this method of determination any 
certain kind of advertising may be 
legitimate for one advertiser and ille- 
gitimate for another. 

I should think that the average news- 
paper publisher would have trouble 
enough attending to his own business. 
Why in the world an association of 
editors should go gunning for trouble 
is somethIng I can’t understand. 

These editors are going to “confer 
with the State authorities,” and if 
there is no law that can be invoked to 
prohibit advertising in everything else 
but newspapers they will appeal to the 
legislature and have an act passed 
that will make it a criminal offense for 
an advertiser to place a sign in astreet 
car. 

If it is wrong to place a small sign, 
11x21 inches, in a street car, how much 
worse must it be to place asign, 15 feet 
high and 100 feet long, on a fence on 
the street? And isn’t it much worse 
for an advertiser to print his sign on a 
circular or card and mail it directly 
into the homes of the people to whom 
he wishes to sell ? 

The editors say that “the charters 
of the street car companies never con- 
templated the pursuit of any other 
business than that of carrying freight 
or passengers.” 

Probably not! The publisher of the 
first newspaper never contemplated 
the pursuit of any other business than 
that of gathering and distributing 
news and literary matter. The adver- 
tising came afterward. The advertiser 
bought space in the newspaper because 


he believed it would pay him to do so: 
Now he is buying space in street cars 
because he believes it will pay him to 
do so. 

I believe that in a great many cases 
newspaper advertising is the best and 
most economical that can be used, but 
the newspaper certainly ought to re- 
member that it “isn’t the whole show.” 
If the advertiser can make newspaper 
advertising pay better than any other 
advertising, he will certainly use it. 
Legislation won’t force him to use it if 
self-interest will not. 

Newspapers exist in their present 
form because of the liberal patronage 
of advertisers, and the editorial theory 
that the advertiser has no rights and 
deserves no consideration is a greatly 
mistaken one. The advertiser is a 
good deal more necessary to the news- 
paper than the newspaper is to the ad- 
vertiser. The newspaper is not in a 
position to tell the advertiser what he 
shall or shall not do. 

The agitation of this question will 
result in nothing but good to street 
car advertising. Street car advertis- 
ing will be advertised as it was never 
advertised before. By the action of 
their editors the newspapers them- 
selves seem to prove that many bright 
advertisers believe that street car ad- 
vertising is better than newspaper ad- 
vertising. They seem to admit their 
inability to prove that newspaper ad- 
vertising is the more profitable, and so 
they dodge that question entirely and 
invoke the aid of technical law. 

It is doubtful if any one will take 
the matter very seriously, but if it 
should be taken seriously it would be 
a comparatively simple thing for the 
street railway companies to have their 
charters amended, so they will be well 
within the law in carrying advertising 
signs. 

ign * 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I be allowed to say a few words to the 
furniture dealer whom Mr. Bates in your issue 
of the 27th ult. invites to give up business on 
account of a department store competition, and 
connect his furniture line with another depart- 
ment store in another town? The natural ques- 
tion is, why has his business gone down and 
the department store business increased? The 
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answer must be right here. The department 
store must buy cheaper, sell cheaper, have bet- 
ter facilities and salesmen. The vital spot of 
the purchasing public is the price, and other 
things being equal, the ¢d ater who sells cheap- 
est will of course monopuiize the trade. Now, 
why can not this party sell as cheap as the de- 

artment store? He understands the business, 
Enos where to buy, and I presume gets low 
prices and favorable terms, and should there- 
fore aim as a start to break up the department 
store’s monopoly to have all his goods marked 
at prices equal at least, and, much better, a 
shade below the others. He should be ever 
on the lookout for new designs and novelties, 
which should be secured at once and placed in 
a prominent position, preferably in the window 
or outside. An essential element is the adver- 
tising end of the business. Does he advertise? 
What kind of advertising does he do? Is it 
dead, half dead, or sleepy? Watch your rival ! 
Look up their advertising! Get it by heart 
and me a ours better. If you haven’t the 
brains to do it yourself, get some one quick 
who can; but by no means stop here. All 
your advertising is not to be done in news- 
— ; there are a hundred and one ideas that 
will come to you if you will only think, think, 
think. Get up a beauty competition—a hand- 
some parlor rug or a beautiful $40 music box to 
the handsomest lady in ——, a fine onyx-top 
parlor table to the handsomest bride,a $10 
baby carriage to the prettiest baby; all these 
schemes to be athe ol by voting on tickets to 
be secured gratis at the furniture store. . When 
some poor family is left destitute, some needy 
man or woman in distress, step in and help. 
Get the people to talk about you; work every 
scheme you can think of to advertise your 
house ; and see that when they come they are 
treated right, that your prices are right, your 
salesmen obliging, your delivery prompt, your 
goods honest ; and success must come. Take 
a walk through your rival’s store (or get a 
substitute if you can’t), and keep your eyes wide 
open and get all the facts of his success, keep 
eternally vigilant, ever posted on all going on, 
and yeur mind continually a-thinking, and you 
will strike it. 

Then why can’t you add on a few other de- 
ae ag to your line—such as harness, safes, 
eather goods, toys, hardware, etc.? As your 
business increases you can gradually but firmly 
add these new lines, one by one, keeping in 
mind all the time not to handle an article un- 
less your price is equal to lowest; but always 
aim a little lower. 

Circulars, booklets, etc., cost little and bring 
good results. Fill them with meaty points— 
pictures and prices. If you sell on credit, sim- 
ply state that it costs only a very small advance 
for time payments, but hold out the spot cash 
allurements by having the prices so reasonable 
people will prefer it. . 

The writer of the foregoing was not 
1roud enough of it to sign it. He 
:nould have signed it, because in the 
main he is right. 

He agrees that the thing for my fur- 
niture dealer to do is to go into a de- 
partment store, and that is exactly 
what I advised him to do. 

My correspondent is wrong in advis- 
ing the furniture dealer to add depart- 
ments to his own store rather than to 
sell the store and go to a bigger town. 
If he had added departments before 
the new department store was opened 


in his town he would have been all 
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right, but he woke up a few years too 
late. 

There is quite a little nonsense in 
the letter I have printed, but the writ- 
er of it certainly has enthusiasm, and 
that is a very valuable asset. 

The man who is fighting a depart- 
ment store usually has his hands full. 
There are many excellent reasons why 
the department store can sell at lower 
ptices than the individual store. The 
fixed expenses of the department store 
are less in proportion to its volume in 
business than they can possibly be in 
a specialty store under the sane out- 
ward condition. 

The department store is in the line 
of progress, and the outcry against it 
from many quarters is utter nonsense. 
Nobody abuses the “ general store” 
at the cross-roads town, and yet the 
department store is simply a general 
store in a bigger town under better 
management, and with much lower 
prices. es 

* 
Free Medical Advice. 

You need a doctor many times when you 
don’t call one. You suffer pain in fifty forms 
and yet won’t call the doctor, because you hope 
that the pain “ will f° away after awhile.” 
And, too, know by experience that that 
first visit of the doctor is generally followed by 
many others, with the inevitable consequence 
of a big bill “‘ for professional services.”” You 
don’t know what to do for yourself or what to 
take. 


But suppose that you could get free, abso- 
lutely free, the advice of one of the most 


Eminent Physicians 


in the United States? You can. The physi- 
cian is right here. He has an office in the 
building, he has a staff of correspondents to 
assist him, and any one and every one who 
needs medical advice is invited to write to him. 
If it’s baby’s health or mother’s, or the health 
of any member of the family, you may write 
about it, sure of a careful reading of your let- 
ter, sure of a conscientious diagnosis of your 
case, 


Sure of a Cure 


Every letter will be held 
Re- 


if cure is possible. 
as a strictly confidential communication. 
member these facts. 

We offer you medical advice from one of the 
most eminent practitioners in the United States, 
whether our medicines suit your particular case 
or not. We offer you this advice at the cost of 
the two-cent stamp which it will take to brin 
your letter to our office. Address the Medica 
Department, Dr. J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


I found the preceding ad in a Mont- 
real paper. This seems to mark a dis- 
tinct change in the advertising of J. C. 
Ayer Co, 

Sarsaparilla preparations are not as 
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popular as they were a few years ago 
They really seem to have had their 
day, and if Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is again 
to become a big money-maker it must 
be on new lines. It looks as if a new 
line had been found. 

This is an exceptionally well written 
ad, well displayed, and the idea is a 
good one. It is at. old idea, but per- 
haps that makes it all the better. 

This “ advice free ” scheme has been 
used by other proprietors for many 
years. 

Probebly a very large part of the suc- 
cess of the Lydia E. Pinkham’s med- 
icines has been due to the correspond- 
ence feature of the ads, and the same 
may be said of Dr. Pierce’s remedies. 

Every one dislikes to pay a doctor’s 
bill, and yet every one likes to tell 
somebody how sick he is. 

These advertisements of “free ad- 
vice” offer a very inviting outlet for 
tales of woe, and on the face of it it 
looks as if the patient were going to 
save money. + * 

Barpstown, Ky., Aug. 5, 1898. 
Editor of PRinTeRs’ INK: 

I am a country sprinter, but I keep posted by 
reading “ P. I.’’an nd **T, P.”—which means, 
of course, PrinTERS’ INK and /xland Printe = 
Don’t you admire, at least, my literary taste ? 

I have taken up amateur photography to 
assist me in making advertising profitable to 
my customers. I want to know whether or not 
[am on the right track and whether or not I 
am likely to succeed. I inclose two photos 
made for a local druggist, with my little four- 
year-old as the subject. [I bought a camera a 
couple of months ago and studied the instruc- 
tions accompanying it, without asking any ques- 
tions of any other amateur or professional, and 
this is my maiden effort at illustrating for ad- 
vertisers. The experiment has cost me $50 so 
far. I have a first-class 4x5 camera. That is 
why I want you to criticise these photos. Re- 
produce them if you wish and can. 

Illustrated advertising will and does pay. 
This ad is localized, as the subject is known 
throughout the Stateand Karalgine is prepared 
by a local druggist. 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, I am 
your humble student, W. Wricut Hinps. 

Amateur photographers ought to be 
quite useful in the preparation of ad- 
vertisements—in securing poses for 
the advertisement designer. It ought 
to facilitate the work of the artist in 
making pictures. 

The idea of making advertising 
pictures direct from the photograph is, 
however, simply a fad that will, I be- 
lieve, be short lived. 

Some of those who make a business 
of doing this work are quite success- 
ful at it, but it is now becoming so 
common in general advertising that it 
has no distinct advantage, and some 
very distinct disadvantages. 


530 ATLANTIC AVENUF, ’ 
Boston, Aug. 31, 1898. 4 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Department of 

Criticism, Printers’ Ink, New Vork: 

My Drak Str— 

Suppose — 

You are the owner of a proprietary medicine 
—on the market about five years. 

It has been advertised but little, in New 
England and three cities outside, and not at all 
for a year. 

The label of the bottle is a light brown ; the 
name is in silver ; the rest is printed in a darker 
brown. 

The package-cover is of like colors; the 
names of its cures are in small type ; you can 
not tell — it is four feet away from’ shelves 
full of i 

As it A from a business standpoint it is not 
a success. 

You are contemplating «a vigorous advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Now,— 

Would you change the label and_package- 
cover, making both of a pronounced color, or 
colors, with name of medicine and its cures 
in type of sufficient size and legibility to be 
seen from eight to ten feet away, and easily 
attract first attention out of any lot of medi- 
cines on the shelves of a drug store, or in any 
house it may be in? 

Would not such a bottie be a standing ad to 
every one who came into the store, or chanced 
to see it anywhere ? 

Would such a departure be detrimental to its 
success in any way, particularly to those who 
now use it? 

(And wouldn’t such, if they found it of 
value, hunt it up, and ask for it, if it wasn’t in 
sight?) 

In re-writing the booklet, would you have 
colors correspond with the label and package 
cover, making same of an envelope size, put- 
ting cures on the cover, instead of the first 
page? Yours very truly, C. G. Apams. 

If I were the owner of a medicine I 
would advertise it. A proprietary 
remedy must be advertised to be suc- 
cessful. 

The color scheme of the wrapper 
has less to do with its success than 
the potency of its methods of pub- 
licity. 

A vivid advertising campaign will 
do it more good than a Jurid cover on 
the bottle. 

I would not change the label on the 
bottle. It would not do any good; i 
might do harm. In re-writing the 
booklet I would not make the cover 
design correspond with the label on 
the package or bottle. I would have 
such a design as would instantly ar- 
rest the attention of people who were 
suffering from the things X-Zalia 
cures. For the same reason I would 
not call the booklet, “ Before the Doc- 
tor Comes.” The idea of X-Zalia is 
that the doctor isn’t going to come. 
X-Zalia is the doctor, as far as the 
things which it cures are concerned. 
I don’t see why a list of antidotes to 
poisons should have a place in your 
booklet. 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 


IS BETTER THAN 
TEN HEARSAYS. 











That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weextrs 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


W. D. BOYCE C0,, ®xsz,2uuane 
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New York Journal 


has reached the enormous circulation of one million 
and a quarter a day by giving the people more news and 
more accurate news— more promptly than any other paper. 
It gives the reader what he wants. That is the secret of suc- 
cess for a newspaper or an advertiser. %& vw Advertise in the 
paper that is most popular with the people. You will 
make no mistake in giving The Journal the preference, 


: Py Che New York Journal 


W. R. HEARST 

















